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R. GATES here presents in eoucrete form the outcome of all 

his investigations and research in the field of reading. 

~ first takes up experimental studies of certain factors: ‘whig 
inBiechds interest and ability, among which are the vocabula 
burden; the influence of type of material used as reading matter; ~ 

certain literary characteristics of the reading subject matter; and” 

the influence of the reading purpose and situation. From this he 
proceeds to the underlying principles of instruction in readin 
such as: the organization of reading materials; the arrangeme 
of developmental sequences ; the development of. fundamental read= 
ing skills, that is, a ready reading vocabulary and-phonetic skill; & 
and the diagnosis of abilities and difficulties. The illustrations | 
are full-page reproductions from the Gates-Huber Work- Play: 
Books, both Readers and Workbooks. 
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An English Course in Song Development 
LINDA RIDER, M. A., BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


sammcanmuns QODAY, the radio brings music into millions of 
millions of American homes. Perhaps a teacher 
of English is flying in the face of providence to 
attempt to include in a class course in literature 
a course in the development of song. Yet, since 
all homes are not reached by radio, and since 
radio programs are adapted to a varied public 
and so are more or less sketchy and haphazard, 
such a class course may aid the entertained to listen with 
sharpened attention to the elements of song development heard 
in a radio program and place the songs where they belong in 
a more detailed and instructive informational. Such a course 
may lend itself to misconstruction in the minds of the non- 
thinking parents as a “waste of time” playing the victrola 
when the class should be counting the number of periods in a 
given page or some such useless procedure of the good old days 
of non-vital teaching. In spite of such misconstruction, how- 
ever, the results of one such course in song development have 
justified an account that may be productive of suggestion in 
part or whole to others who believe that rhythm and music are 
blood-brothers to the English lyric. 

It is not without significance that almost every speaker or 
writer who quotes the following sentiment differs from the 
rest in his attribution of its authorship.—‘“Let me write the 
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songs of a nation: I care not who makes its laws.” These dif- 
ferences almost include it among the legends of the English 
speaking race. Any one might have said it, so true itis. For 
music is a matter of environment. An understanding of it is 
enhanced by one’s knowledge of history, geography, literature, 
art. Robert Browning steeped himself in the mediaeval at- 
mosphere of Italy for his Italian works. The Lady of the lake 
is a reincarnation of Scotch minstrelsy. The Greeks, who will 
ever hold first rank as a cultured people, unsurpassed, had two 
phases of education—physical culture and music. Music 
covered all arts as presided over by the nine muses. No 
Greek was considered a good citizen unless he was versed in 
music. Their earnestness in the matter is strongly evidenced 
in their myth concerning Orpheus, who, with his lute, moved 
even the stones beside the ways. 


The national character of the song should not be noted early 
in the course. It quickens the students’ interest to realize that 
they already know something about a new subject. The dance- 
song, the ballad, the legendary song, the patriotic song, the 
modern song—all are distinctive to the various countries of 
the world. A difficulty to be surmounted here is the student’s 
lack of knowledge of modern language, though this is partly 
offset by the Victor record. 


“The Victrola, is, of course, the best method of illustration 
in the course under discussion. 


In order that the high school student be satisfied, the defini- 
tion of song must come first. A rich discussion ensues from 
sending them to finding one. Inevitably, it ends in the realiza- 
tion that the song is the product of emotion, of mood. From 
that, we pass, just as inevitably, to the emotional quality of the 
music that accompanies the words of the song. They come to 
realize that music is the best vehicle of poetic thought as in 
Mendelssohn’s Songs without words, The most effective way 
of bringing this home is a discussion of the difference between 
the poem that has been written and then set to music and the 
song that has been written to music. Many poems have been 
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successfully set to music. But that is not the better way. 
Robert Burns hummed over and over an old Scotch tune, wrote 
his words, had his Jean sing. If all went well, the song went 
to the publisher. The more than occasional radio presentation 
of songs that have been composed to fit poems show how well 
Burns knew what he was about. There needs more than 
rhythm in verse to make a song. No amount of composing a 
setting can make it sing: neither, it would seem, does verse 
awaken real music in the composer. The road to Mandalay 
and Danny Deever have fared well. Joyce Kilmer’s Trees and 
some of Masefield’s have fared ill. Other such compositors 
deserve oblivion. 

The song is to be considered as having form: a pattern is to 
be traced thruout. Its content is to be noted—is it expressive 
of nationality ; of what mood! does it tell a story; does it con- 
tain a poetic thought;. is it a tone-painting—a lyric with no 
especial thought but of beauty only as Down in a forest? 
Beauty of expression is to be noted. How does the accompani- 
ment help; What instruments are playing; What voice is sing- 
ing; Does the singer render the song to please; Is it solo, duet, 
quartet, chorus? One might even discuss how many voices 
constitute a chorus and what the effect numbers have upon the 
result. I have in mind the Victor records of the Associated 
glee clubs of America and a recent N B C radio rendition of 
wind by a male chorus (a glorious achievement). 

The varied field of song offers many methods of procedure: 
I describe here the one that seems in my experience, to offer 
a pleasing combination with a minimum of comment outside of 
necessary information. Mendelssohn’s On wings of song cre- 
ates our atmosphere and we hear Charles Kellogg sing as the 
original singers, the birds. The first question, “How does he 
do it?” is answered by his How birds sing, illustrated by the 
actual Singing of a canary. 

National songs begin, of course, with English. For most of 
the audience, English song begins with Shakespeare. But we 
go as far back as we can. In mediaeval times sang the trouba- 
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dour his Summertime and Nightingale to the lovely ladies 
awaiting the return of their lords. The ballad, too, arose 
early, nearer the folk than the troubadour’s song, more 
melodious, a dance-song. The part-song or round seems to 
have been French or Italian. It came into England in force 
during the renaissance. But as early as the twelfth century 
England had its most delightful round, Swmer is I cumen in. 

Sixteenth century England was a land of activity and 
gaiety. Hearts beat high with the awakening from Italy. The 
field of song is large. With the exception of Sellenger’s round 
and Drink to me only I have usually confined the presentation 
to Shakespeare since he has songs of all sorts in vogue at the 
time. The victor records are a rich course of illustration for 
this section of the course. Many are with orchestral accom- 
paniment but they also use no accompaniment or use the harp, 
the viola de gamba, lute, horn and wood-wind. The old airs 
by Morley and Arne are used as often as the settings of 
Schubert, Mendelssohn, Beethoven, and more modern compos- 
ers, as Sir Arthur Sullivan. 

Time seldom allows a full presentation of the many Shake- 
speare songs. There is the holiday song with its “heigh-ho” 
refrain; the may song by the two pages, “‘both in a tune, like 
gypsies on a horse” to Morley’s delightful air—It was a lover 
and his lass; there is the hunting song, What shall he have who 
killed the deer? with horns that bear one to the forest; there 
is the dialogue song, Tell me where is Fancy bred, that inspires 
Bassanio to a correct choice; Fairies sing lullaby in Ye spotted 
snakes. In Shakespeare, too, one finds a good example of the 
legendary song in the folk O willow, willow, in a minor key, 
that Desdemona recalls having heard her mother sing. There 
is also a good example of the aubade, the light and tender 
morning song, Hark, hark, the lark, set to the beautiful music 
of Frank Schubert. No one tires of the serenade, Who is 
Sylvia? Much more rarely heard is the cuckoo song, When 
daisies pied, to the air that Dr. Arne composed in 1738. Even 
Venus and Adonis has yielded suggestion for the coloratura 
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song, Lo, here the gentle lark!, rendered so exquisitely by 
Melba or Gallicurci. 

The seventeenth century yielded some lovely songs, but since 
not much literature from this age is presented to high school 
students; I but mention them in passing. Purcell is repre- 
sented in his setting of Shakespeare. He also set Dryden’s 
I attempt from love’s sickness to fly. 

The puritan repression, and German influence, the pre- 
occupation of English authors with humanitarianism, the 
novel and criticism, make the eighteenth century also com- 
paratively unimportant in an elementary course in song de- 
velopment. Dr. Arne should be mentioned because of his 
Shakespeare settings and his lovely Lass with the delicate air. 

The nineteenth century, on the other hand, is a field for 
abundant illustration. The adapted ballad, My pretty Jane, by 
Sir Henry Bishop, who has set Shakespeare songs, recalls early 
days. Charles Kingsley’s O, that we two were maying, set 
by our own Ethelbert Nevin and sung so exquisitely for Victor 
by our own Lawrence Tibbett, is the voice of love, breathing 
in the airs over the lovely English downs. Browning’s Year’s 
at the spring is not happily set; but I usually present it as an 
example of estatic rather than lyric, as Charles Kellogg tells 
of the bird’s song. Ah, love but a day, from his James Lee’s 
wife has been twice recorded to different settings. They are 
both presented to afford an opportunity for critical examina- 
tion. 


Tennyson is the point of rest for his century because of the 
true quality of his tones and the true settings of the compos- 
ers. The Brook (Bourdon) illustrates the rippling accom- 
paniment. Balfe has set the jewel, Come into the garden, 
Maud, in pure gold. George B. Nevin’s martial arrangement 
of the knights’ Trumpet song at the marriage of Arthur and 
Guinevere is ever inspiring. Bishop’s Echo song and Crossing 
the bar are ever favorites. 


In the twentieth century, we dwell only on Kipling and 
Masefield. Kipling has fared well at the pens of the compos- 
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ers. This is, no doubt, because his poems have their swinging 
rhythm. On the road to Mandalay, the Gypsy trail, Danny 
Deever, Rolling down to Rio, Boots—once heard, they ring in 
the ear; and students have to be cautioned that day not to dis- 
rupt the peace of the study hall and corridor. Masefield has 
not been so happy in the setting of his poems. Trade wind is, 
perhaps, the best. Captain Stratton’s fancy from the throat 
of a Tibbett goes well, but others deserve better. 


Scotch songs are next in interest since we all love Scott and 
Burns and they stand prominently in most curricula. Having, 
as supervisor of curriculum, for years successfully resisted the 
clarion call of the students to abolish The lady of the lake, I at 
last succumbed. Much to my surprise, after I had presented 
Scott in this way, as a writer of songs, the request came for 
the reinstatement of the above mentioned detestation. 


Scotch music is, perhaps, the most individual of the family 
of nations. The bagpipe plays music based on a five-tone 
scale; often there occurs the ‘snap,’ a sixteenth followed by a 
dotted eighth, at the beginning of the measure. This is a 
characteristic even from early times. A good example of 
Border minstrelsy, beloved of Sir Walter, is Jock o’ Hazeldean. 
Beethoven’s airs for this sort made them popular. Of interest 
to us Americans is the fact that these border ballads have 
living descendants in the mountains of Kentucky and Tenn- 
esee. The four songs from The lady best exemplify Scott. 
Hail to the chief gives the bagpipes and an out-of-door atmos- 
phere in the unaccompanied quartet. Schubert’s setting of 
Ellen’s prayer is of the most famous Ave Marias. The coro- 
nach drees its weird on attentive ears. 

Next to Shakespeare, Burns is the finest songster of the 
race. I usually choose the best known, emphasizing his method 
and his interest in forms. Scots wha hae to the tune of Hey, 
tuttie, taitie; John Anderson, made from the first line of a 
sixteenth century song with coarse words set to church music; 
Auld lang syne, an old legend turned by Burns to the present 
form; are best. I recall what a furor was aroused in the high 
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school at Dubuque, Iowa, when a predecessor in the English 
department, the present Senator Dill of Washington, told his 
students that the ‘rye’ in Comin thru the Rye was not a grain 
but a river. The present generation of students is more 
F sophisticate but not less susceptible to Eros. One cannot miss 
the opportunity of elaborating on the stepping-stones across 
the stream and the toll for accidental (?) meetings. This, too 
is a song set by Burns to an old tune—The miller’s daughter, a 
ballad of unknown origin, sung first at London in 1795. Flow 
gently, sweet Afton also interested the Dubuque students be- 
cause of our nearness to Chicago, where the tune was made by 
Spillman, one of the three first graduates of Illinois Univer- 
sity. 

For other European nations, I present one song each, 
having on hand other records for them to play. Invariably, 
those having Victrolas ransack their own files for our delecta- 
tion. All the nations are now available in the Victor records. 
Hawaii and Mexico bring us to America. 

The American portion of the course begins with the richness 
and abundance of Indian and negro song. The Indian is pro- 
vocative of smiles that turn to wonder before I have finished. 
My statement that a certain American baritone is so beyond 
other operatic stars because his voice has the quality of the 
negro’s is greeted with guffaws from the rear row. That, too, 
is remedied ere we proceed far, listening to the tonal perfec- 
tion of our black brothers. One is tempted to feel that this 
song course may be training for international and racial good- # 
will. i 
As Indian material is easily obtainable, I use an Indian | 

exhibit for color in presenting the Indian songs. The Indian 
shows the relation of music to the business of living. The # 
blanket song, the love call, the wedding ceremony, the sacrifice 
. lament, the various dance-songs portraying the rhythms of 
nature;—all are close to his daily life. Mrs. Whiteley’s i 
Hiawatha’s childhood offers other motives. Coleridge Tayler i 
is at his best in Onaway, awake beloved. Lieurance and others 
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have translated much of Indian music. By the waters of Min- 
netonka has its rippling accompanient. One can begin and 
end with Cadman’s Land of the sky-blue water. 

In the negro spiritual we find another mine of interest. 
Though original, it is allied to other folk-songs. Though to 
prejudiced persons it has no historical or scientific basis, 
students have proved otherwise. If my audience is hyper- 
sceptical, I take time to read extracts from these students, 
showing the origin and development of modes and scales, 
parallel to other music forms. For Africa has its culture and 
its art, albeit not ours. Its art is, indeed, one source of the 
plastice in modern art and some examples compare favorably 
with Matisse and Rousseau. Jazz, too, shows the influence of 
African music, in which rhythm rather than melody prevails. 


The spirituals were made in the heat of religious fervor; 
melody and harmony were added to rhythm in the process. 
Like ballads, spirituals were made by talented persons in- 
fluenced by the reaction of the group. There was, as a rule, 
one leader in each congregation. Of two of these everybody 
has heard Ma White and “Singing Johnson.” The latter 
traveled from one place to another, causing a flutter wherever 
he came. 


These songs were accompanied by rhythms of head and body 
and the patting of hands and feet. The meeting generally 
closed in the “ring,” going about with shuffling feet, hands 
beating time until the whole ended in a frenzy, some falling 
to the floor in a fit as portrayed in the Talkie, Hallelujah. 

In these songs occur the incremental lines, the choral repeti- 
tion of the ballad as in Swing low, or One mo ribber to cross; 
in some are the lead, the response and the chorus, as Steal 
away. One smiles at the naivete of the rhyming of the Bible 
stories. But the earnestness and the dignity if not the 
grandeur of Deep river and Go down, Moses arouses our ad- 
miration. There is much graphic description in a condensed 
style caused by vivid emotion that it were well for the white 
maker of song to emulate. 
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The negro sings in groups. He sings as he works. The 
roustabout sings as he totes bales aboard the Mississippi 
boats!. The convict, making roads, sings his request for water 
to the dilatory boy. Harmony is natural to him. The barber- 
shop-chord arises from the singing of a quartet with guitar 
accompaniment. It is only after it proves to be a money-maker 
the negro group song appears in dance-hall and vaudeville. 

To the Indian and Negro songs may be added the Cowboy 
song, including always the charming settling down song for 
the cattle at night. There are mountaineer songs, railroad 
songs; the evolution of Dixie, the contested national anthem, 
the Anglo-American tune sung by Will Rogers in his newly- 
made English friend in So this is London. Kittredge’s Tenting 
tonight and other civil war songs, Paul Lawrence Dunbar’s 
Lil gal and Who knows and Stephen Foster’s many lovely 
songs are not all familiar. Riley, Field and others have poems 
set to music. Sidney Lanier’s Evening song is exquisitely set 
by Henry Hadley. This last is of especial interest because 
Lanier was a musician and wrote a book on the Science of 
English verse in which he tried to prove the musical quality of 
much verse. Of the later American songs I choose a few, in- 
cluding Chloe that seems to me to be one of the truest songs 
ever written, and Irving Berlin. 

The presentation may be further supplemented by one 
taking no note of national lines. There are war-songs, drink- 
ing songs, sea songs, dirges, Mother songs, lullabies, love 
songs. Most students know some of each. We make a list of 
those that every one does not know, or that we all want to 
listen to more attentively. 

But the secular composition has kept us too long. 

The study of sacred song harks back to the Greeks with 
their melodies built on the Dorian, Lydian, and Phrygian 
modes. These melodies were sung in unison. Theocritus, the 


famous, wrote such a one in his Hymn to Apollo, dated 278 
BC. 


1 Mark Twain, it is said, used to sing negro spirituals in fine fashion. 
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When we reach Roman times, we have more material for 
study in the music of the Church. In the fourth century, 
Ambrose developed four modes, making chants in these. 
Gregory added four modes, established the plain-song and 
established a schola cantorum. It was Gregory who gave 
definite form to the Mass, and to him the Church is returning 
after the more elaborate music that has, since his time, crept 
into the Mass. The monks of the abbey of Saint Pierre de 
Solesmes have made this restoration? and Pope Pius has 
ordered their use in churches’. In his Divine Comedy, Dante 
refers to some of the hymns of the Church, Te lucis ante, the 
Compline hymn, and the Dies irae, the famous embodiment of 
the fear of death that followed the religious of the middle ages. 

From the sixth to the sixteenth centuries, there were no 
famous names but the development went steadily on. In the 
thirteenth century, there was a high development in church 
as well as in secular music. Learned societies were formed as 
well as schools of counterpoint. Counterpoint went on de- 
veloping in the next century. Folk music seems to have in- 
fluenced church music, perhaps because the clergy always 
utilized every chance to influence the folk religiously. Dun- 
stable wrote his carols for the Christmas season. Carols are 
sung nowadays on Christmas eve. They are beloved of us all 
for we are still children at heart as the folk once were. The 
melody, and quiet religious tone of simplicity touch even the 
roughest adolescent nature. 

By the sixteenth century, harmony entered into sacred song 
in the organ accompaniment though the cantors still sang in 
unison. Palestrina is the high light of the century and his in- 
fluence has been great. Palestrina used the Hebrew psalm 
tunes but introduced an elaborate style. His Gloria Patri is 
well known. Popule meus is equally as beautiful. In the nine- 
teenth century, Guonod, composed his famous Messe solenelle 
which shows a strong Palestrina influence. But later in the 





2 November, 1930, Victor catalogue. 
3 The Victor records, an album of these chants, eleven in number. 
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century, the reigning papal sovereign ordered a return to the 
Gregorian chant for the church services. 


If time allowed for a full explanation of Bach music, his 
antiphonal chorals should be presented. But, unless fully set 
forth, they fall on untuned ears. Yet, for the sake of the two 
or three who have struggled through the Preludes and Fugues 
to gain their diplomas in music, I try to present one choral, 
repeating it until the glory is apparent—for custom does not 
stale the great antiphonist. 


The oratorio is closely related to the miracle play and is 
therefore close to the music of the church service. It had its 
beginnings in Rome in the oratory of Neri who used to have 
his cantors enact scenes from the plays. He found that music 
helped. Friends, who were of the school of Palestrina, wrote 
the music for him. The idea later spread to France, Germany 
and England. It was our good fortune for a number of years 
to have Handel’s Messiah sung by a city choral society at the 
Christmas season. Having outlined the work, I sent the 
students to the performance. Once, the leader of the society 
was kind enough to set forth the work at some length in a 
school assembly. He told them what to listen for, with musical 
illustration of such parts as ‘walking in darkness’, ‘sheep that 
went astray’, the pastoral symphony. He even added a store 
of anecdote and humor that charmed them. 


The same treatment may be accorded Mendelssohn’s Elijah 
on the cantata, Seven last words of Christ. In addition there 
are such songs as Adeste, Fidelis, Dudley Buck’s Te Deum, Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s Lost chord, J. Faure’s Palms, Open the gates 
of the temple, and many others. It is well to include some 
well-known hymns. Though all know Nearer my God, to Thee, 
few know anything of Lowell Mason. O, little town of Beth- 
lehem makes them acquainted with Phillips Brooks, whose 
favorite it was. Phoebe Carey’s One sweetly solemn thought. 
Cardinal Newman’s Lead, kindly Light are known to be 
products of vivid religious emotion. The Bay psalm book may 
be sampled as one American contribution to sacred music. 
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I rarely touch on opera, although some operas are close to 
literature. In large cities, where students have the opportu- 
nity to listen to an entire opera, such a section would justify 
the pains if only to acquaint them with Faust, Lucia, and 
Wagner. Since this article deals with results secured, I must 
omit further mention of this form. I shall, the rather, close 
with an account of an assembly for the entire school, presented 
at the close of one course as described above. 

We inveigled the Principal to allow us a two-hour period in 
place of the usual hour. An introduction and comment on 
numbers were furnished by the musical director of the school, 
who presided as master of ceremonies. The songs, with the 
exception of the last, were sung, and the accompaniments 
played by persons connected with school. We used male and 
female voices alone and in combination; two sopranos in solo; 
two tenors and a bass in solo; duet, trio, quartet, and chorus. 
We had to be content with piano only for our accompaniments. 
The last song was sung by a ‘find’ in one of the down-town 
theatres, a heavy bass, absolutely fit for the Volga boatmen 
song. The program follows :— 


1 Sumer Is Icumen In—i236 ......... English part-song 
Boys’ quartet 
2 Who is Sylvia?—16th-i8th c. .... Shakespeare-Schubert 
Boy tenor 
3 The Lass With the Delicate Air—18th ec. ...... Dr. Arne 


Girl soprano 
4 O That We Two Were Maying—19th c. .. Kingsley-Smith 
Soprano—tenor duet 


5 Come into the Garden, Maud—19th c. .. Tennyson-Balfe 
Man tenor 

6 I Promise You—American ballad 20th c. ... Becker-Ball 
Man tenor 

EE ee Brahms 
Girls’ trio 

8 Grandma’s Prayer—19th c. ........... Field-Hageman 

Woman soprano 
9 Keys of Heaven—20th c. ........... Cheshire-L. E. B. 


Man tenor—woman soprano 
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10 Soldiers’ Chorus—19th c. ............. Goethe-Guonod 
Boys’ glee club 
11 Life’s Dream is Over—20th c. .......... cece, Ascher 
Man tenor—woman soprano 
OS Contin EPG: « c.4 60 ckcevsi cab iesses Stanley-Winne 
Woman soprano 
18 Macushla—20th c. .........002..- Rowe-Macmurrough 
Man tenor 
14 McGregor’s Gathering—19th c. ...... Walter Scott-Lee 
Man tenor 
| ee tT eee eee eee ree Italian folk-song 
Girls’ glee club 
D5 Gale! Tee Gk oe ccd devececsccssennmt Dvorak 
Man tenor 
17 Song of the Volga a c. .Chalipin-Koeneman 
asso 


The first section of the program shows the development of 
song in England. The first number was sung in Chaucer’s 
language. It was difficult to omit Ben Johnson’s Drink to me, 
only. The second part was devoted to kinds of songs. Except 
for 7 and 10, these were not of my choosing, but they ex- 
emplified the forms and were of good quality. In the third 
part, nationality in song was exemplified. Racial differences 
were in evidence: Spain is the land of romance; Because of 
political oppression, the Irish have sad, sweet songs; the Latin 
races are gay; the Volga boatmen sing as beasts of burden, sad 
through oppression, yet daring to be vocal, swaying from side 
to side with their song, as they drag the heavy boat. America 
has a number of musical ideas that some day may be merged 
into a great whole. Dvorak was one of the first to try such 
fusion, so his Goin’ home was included. 


While such a program as the above means most to the 
classes that have been studying song development, it serves 
also as a tidbit held out for those who are to follow. It may 
also serve to convert the old-timer. It undoubtedly leads to a 
sense of the value of codéperation between the various depart- 
ments and alumni of the school. 
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List OF VICTOR RECORDS USED IN SONG COURSE 


INTRODUCTORY 
ESE OE TT Te Mendelssohn 
Ee ee ee 
i ie ee eumheeeene’ Kellogg 
rr PTW MENUS . oo ccc a cecnccecesccenece Kellogg 
EEE EE TT Fore Ronald 
ES es Kilmer-Rossbach 

NATIONAL 
England 
Summertime: Nightingale ............... (Werrenrath) 
EE ee Hatten-Faning 
Ng ELAS kha Weegee Bishop 
da ee as ay Alaa og hae eilh aie wie eee 
i i nica tee bade ae aan 
Shakespeare — 
EEL EEE TE OT Mendelssohn 
Tell me where is fancy bred ............ .... Stevenson 
Under the greenwood tree ............ce.ee eee, Arne 
What shall he have who killed the deer? ........ Bishop 
cf. John Peel 
EES ee ee Morley 
OE EE ee Schubert 
es ial a ack w wie ON Schubert 
i as di ei ala ee an EAE Arne 
sc wc ele wbeew kw een eis Legendary 
a as tei die clk elaine b Wee Vincent 
When that I was a little, tiny boy ............ Fielding 
Come unto these yellow sands ................. Purcell 
I I IIE on occ cc ac cc cecssae viene Bishop 
LEE IS Beethoven 
soe a a winlann wea N % Thomson-Arne 
a ls wg 4 ob gt ors 0h ade we Be Purcell 
Se Neen EO UI OEE . ww. cw ccc cc cccccccesces Arne 
O, that we two were maying ............. Kingsley-Nevin 
Sn i isk ori Browning-Beach 
OE EE ee Browning-Beach 
ie ik a aan wid 'pid 64% ov W'S eRe Henley-Bromley 
Now sleeps the crimson petal .......... Tennyson-Quilter 
SE en Tennyson-Barnby 


I 6 a igek'a Gis Www Xabi Tennyson-Willeby 
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EE. a cecnncdabekeedeeeueeeees Tennyson-Bishop 
Come into the garden, Maud ............. Tennyson-Balfe 
Biow, trumpet, DIOW 2... csccccceses Tennyson-Geo. Nevin 
OS ES CE Pere ey Tennyson-Dolores 
NN 55 oso tn bn eee oe ae a we ee Kipling-Felman 
SC. vvccwewe nad bene baron Kipling-Damrosch 
SO & WUD: oii cccccccicvcceccseapenen Kipling-T ours 
Scotland— 
GT DORI oc v0.0 0 0s6ade aes eaes cin bie Young 
PPP ee Scott-Sanderson 
ED ax a-< awn deanwee eee cereal Schubert-Scott 
ON. is chbenncewcewewwke ned ee Scott-Kroeger 
OE OE ee etre es Scott-Schubert 
ey Cl occ cst ac ee od eben ebeeeaneeeeeee Burns 
pO Pere eee Burns 
iis pied bawe thee beeeaek Burns-Spillman 
pO eee eee ee er Burns 
Ge ey GY EY. oc bs Venea sake weneae bea Burns 
Gt. as. ew he ne kan eden eenen Douglass-Scott 
Liat lf, ere Nairne 
NED 5. 5-c.nh-o 0s 0 e-ekeneeeewne ees eies Old Scots 
Pe ME 6-0 os 0's'0:0.0'0.000'0 oa paee eee ee eee eee 
0 ee Londonderry air-Weatherly 
Ireland 
The hard that once thru Tara’s halls ........... National 
Pree ee ee Molloy 
Wales 
Be eS St OS 5 on. ork. w acannon ate Folk song 
Beek of Che GG GE TRIG o.n.s 06 hee cee ves eennneeesen 
Germany 
Es steht ein lind (perfect codrdination of 
voice, Gluck-Reimers) ......... Folk-song 
DEE <« ocncneune nena whelkiepeeersesee Goethe-Schubert 
France 
Pee ee ee ee de Lisle 
Belgium 
ND on cvivendeccetehatenseeeedan National 
Spain 
DL ssaeves cersnieeukeeeens eee Valverde 
il ED: 4 0000000 decenndeuee ene Serradell 
Italy 
Pe ONO diwsea + conden coeseexeaeeeuen Folk-song 
I OD s0-0s nude dedeneeseesecuranumaees Folk-song 
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is icin 5 gov e-iewe ee eee sees Manni-Gasteldo 
Hebrew 

NE TS ee a Sandler-Shalitt 

een Eis ivieind eidee waeet Sandler-Shalitt 
Russia 

EE EE ee ee Folk-song 

an as sa ding wel we sheen wee wae amen 

None but the lonely heart ................. Tschaikowsky 
Bohemia 

Songs my mother taught me ................... Dvorak 

Where my caravan has rested ..................2.. Gypsy 
Norway 

i. ccs abesenaneeeoses Faning-Ryder 
Austria 

eet So i gia a Qi d-are Folk-song 
Cuba 

EE ee a ee ee rere Schipa 
Philippines 

ES A a a en Dyer-Cator 
Hawaii 

SEE Sey eee ee National 

EEE oe en Plantation 

EEE: ae ee Liliuokalani 
Canada 

i  .. . coe sccenceecbesseess National 
America—United States 

Indian— 

Too numerous to detail; consult catalog 
Negro— 


See Spiritual, Foster, Riley, Field, Berlin, 
Jazz, Mountaineer, Bond. 


EE LEE LOL LE Lanier-Hadley 
ES Bates-Ward 
Ee Four records 
SACRED SONGS 

ETE IO SE Theocritus 
EO Ambrose 
Album of Gregorian chants, Vatican edition 

a we wie et Bach, Guonod, Kalin 
ED ND. oc os ccveweecwnnsscews Gregorian 
EEE ee Palestrina 
Sanctus fr. Messe solennelle .................... Guonod 
LECCE OGTR PT AE e Bach 





ee 
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PCR CRE TT eee re eee Brahms 
PL: «0.6 ib a6} ow ee alana adres aa Faure 
oo ge PPS ee ere eee Buck 
I know that my Redeemer liveth ................. Handel 
eB eee are Handel 
Why do nations rage so furiously together? ....... Handel 
Open the gates of the temple ............. Crosby-Knapp 
Stille nacht, heilige nacht ................ German carol 
EES MEU -6:6'a wa 0-4 6 b-weel dle 6 wane ee ane Handel 
8 ere Tr Te ee Goudimel 
ON OSS ROT ee rete ee Proctor-Sullivan 
fl eS ete ere Bay psalms book 
PP or eo es Oakley-Portugal 
ey GUEEINE 5.c as 0's os scenes 2kecns eee Franck 





Boy Singing At His Task 


I hear you little fellow, 

Singing away at your task! 

Sing louder! Louder still! 

And even then you can’t tell it all 
In one brief song— 

The glory of work, 

The joy of creation, 

The splendor of completion! 


Sing! Sing, little fellow at your work! 
And I, disenheartened, hearing you, 
Take new heart— 

And sing the while 

I finish mine! 


R. G. Gar, 
Bordentown, N. J. 
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Remaking the Schools of Yesterday 


CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN, PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE, 
STATE COLLEGE, PENNA. 


SMM THING is more certain to come to America than 


E better educational institutions. All who read 

N = the signs of the times are convinced that there 

= will be better schools in the years which lie 

—_—— | ahead. It is equally clear that the schools of to- 
= day are greatly superior to those of yesterday; 


= and all students of education should have this 
Summ Contrast vividly in mind. Also it is of interest 
at this time to examine a few of the forces now at work that 
are contributing to the reconstruction of our educational 
system. 

Let us first bring to view the school as it was before pro- 
gressive and scientific principles were employed to extend its 
scope and to improve its practice. Acknowledging at the very 
start that there have always been in every historical period 
good schools and excellent instruction, it is, nevertheless, in- 
contestible that the typical school of generations ago was far 
inferior to representative instructional systems operating in 
the present generation. School buildings were homely and 
erected of poor construction materials, while the fire and 
health hazards were a serious matter for any family to con- 
template. Lavatory and toilet facilities were meager and in 
many instances nil, and numerous features of daily scholastic 
and recreational public school activity were exceedingly unhy- 
gienic and precarious, from the viewpoint of personal safety. 
School sites were often ill chosen or selected at random, in 
fact, frequently not chosen at all, necessity rather than any 
principle of selection accounting for their existence. Many of 
the public and private school buildings in current use in both 
rural and urban districts, were most unstrategically located— 
surrounded in some cases by most inappropriate and uninspir- 
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ing conditions. One does not need to travel far these days to 
come upon schools where children are constantly exposed to the 
most concentrated and dangerous traffic conditions; and on 
the other extreme, country boys and girls are still not infre- 
quently compelled to go great distances under unfavorable 
circumstances to reach schools that are none too attractive or 
efficient. Physical discomforts and personal embarrassments 
were the order of the day, with exposures of all sorts, and 
distractions that forbade serious study. Instructional equip- 
ment in the classroom was conspicuous for its absence, and 
methods of teaching necessarily followed no particular 
philosophy or set of pedagogical principles. This state of af- 
fairs may have meant little loss, considering the raw personnel 
of the instructional force, formal rules and untested printed 
procedures then in vogue wherever there was anything at all 
to use; for well-prepared teachers and practical directions to 
be followed have always gone hand in hand. The first efforts 
to make school teaching something of a science and art seem 
most inadequate and downright pitiful from the point of view 
of twentieth century procedure; and yet many of the crusades 
of history have had humble beginnings. 
Teachers were appointed to position with little regard for 
their fitness and training, favoritism being shown toward 
friends and their candidates, and prejudices frequently de- 
termining momentous issues in the matter of the election of 
instructors and supervisors for the public schools. Many of 
the classroom teachers were as young as fourteen or fifteen 
years of age, and likewise, many veterans were retained in 
their positions several years after their period of usefulness 
had expired. The teachers of tender. plastic children were 
not infrequently cripples and defectives in numerous ways, 
incapacitated for other work than to keep school and preside 
over the physical discipline of those placed under their sub- 
jection; and when not even this corporal control was possible, 
owing to physical limitations, then the school was little better 
than a bedlam. Sometimes, on the other hand, instructors 
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were chosen for their brute strength, in order that they might 
readily and completely subdue the bullies among the boys and 
the more matured and independent among the girls. Scholar- 
ship was usually absent, the children being deliberately held 
back so as not to distress the teacher or puff up the brighter 
youngsters of the school. Text books were few, seldom edited 
and very poorly manufactured. They soon became soiled and 
thumbworn, and yet they were in many instances handed 
down to the second generation, and even the third. 

The curriculum was seldom adapted to the nature and needs 
of individuals and classes, the material of instruction being 
the traditional subject-matter that had been handed down 
educational generation to generation, regardless of community 
differences and the varying capacities and aptitudes of all sorts 
of learners. The content of courses and outlines was ordi- 
narily the information most available, rather than the facts, 
thoughts, attitudes, habits, judgments and ideals which should 
have come into the possession of eager, ambitious youth. 
There seemed, almost, to have been a conspiracy to keep the 
young people of decades long past from becoming familiar with 
the affairs and experiences of genuine human significance and 
enduring value. Supervision is of relatively recent origin, and 
the expert administration of public education was a rare thing 
until the closing decades of the nineteenth century. The 
schools of yesterday lacked organization and system, both 
curricular courses and teaching methods suffering from this 
lack of oversight and leadership. There was a deadly duplica- 
tion of effort and painful routine procedure to fill out uninter- 
esting days and ineffective lessons for even those particular 
children who were really attracted to the life of the student 
and the career of the scholar. 

In the matter of discipline the old-time school was crude 
indeed. It was considered both desirable and necessary to use 
sarcasm, deprivation and corporal punishment in order to get 
many boys and girls to attend even half-heartedly to their 
studies. It was maintained by the masters and mistresses of 
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the classroom that severe pain and profound unpleasantness 
were indispensable for good order and proficiency with one’s 
books. Some teachers just naturally took to physical violence, 
while others acquired the technique of cruelty and the habit of 
looking for children’s faults to correct. Rules and rulers were 
universally to be found, even in the so-called better schools, and 
a teacher’s merit was all too frequently measured by muscle 
and ferocity. Discipline was direct, immediate and external 
in application. Many unruly pupils were thus brought to a 
state of submission by this very objective manner of treat- 
ment, but it is doubtful whether under this savage system of 
securing a quiet and master-fearing school our forefathers re- 
ceived any substantial training in self-control, personal 
responsibility and the several other genuine character quali- 
ties. 

This is surely a sufficient glimpse and review of the public 
schools of the past to warrant a little consideration of their 
rebuilding. Even so small amount of information will give 
zest to our curiosity concerning the gradual rehabilitation of 
our schools. With this picture in mind of the practice of edu- 
cation years ago, and especially with this brief glance at the 
one-time methods of classroom administration, let us proceed 
to inspect the processes continuously at work in the recon- 
struction of our educational machinery. 


In the first place, we have better leadership, a superior per- 
sonnel in both the office and the classroom. Only the intellec- 
tually keen and the educationally competent are taking up the 
professional duties of the school. Only the physically able- 
bodied and the informationally wise men and women have the 
courage to undertake the exacting services of public education. 
Only the morally tested and socially well received seek to find 
careers for themselves performing the arduous duties and 
complex functions of classroom instruction today. In short, 
better men and abler women, the cream of the annual crop of 
high school graduates, are attending our schools of education 
and teachers’ colleges to be trained for teaching. Our best 
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teacher training institutions are doing their share in rebuild- 
ing the schools of yesterday by demanding of all their candi- 
dates for admission and graduation the highest possible 
standards. These young people come from the ranks of honor 
pupils in the public high schools; and they are boys and girls 
of high intelligence, fine personality traits, ready adaptability, 
vigorous character qualities and strong moral and religious 
ideals. 


The public at large favors this program of teacher prepara- 
tion, and its supports generously the more elaborate exercises 
of the modern progressive American school. Educational news 
is sought and devoured by patrons proud of the schools that 
serve their children and represent their aspirations for Amer- 
ican society. Taxes are levied and appropriations made avail- 
able for enlarging, reconstructing and perfecting our academic 
plants and instructional programs. The American people are 
at last sold to public education on a large scale; for they 
recognize that education is becoming a field for profound 
scientific investigation and that the skillful conduct of class- 
room and recitation activities is a difficult technique to attain 
in any high degree. They are beginning to understand more 
thoroughly the meaning of teaching as a subtle art and the 
practice of education as a learned profession. They wil! have 
no more of the makeshift and the slipshod in their schools. 
They want the best that they can afford, and they have been 
shown the economy of sound investments in education. They 
want safe, sanitary buildings, and they want courses of study 
and methods of instruction that are sanctioned by the author- 
ity of experimental investigations and of verifiable conclusions. 
They want improvements in both concrete materials and pro- 
fessional procedures; and what the American citizenship of 
today is demanding in the realm of the mind and the spirit, it 
will unquestionably procure and provide for its youth. 


Certain of our major sciences have made notable contribu- 
tions to the remaking of our schools. Psychology came to us 
rather timidly at first as a friend, suggesting some new view- 
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points and modes of instruction; and now in these later years 
we have a thoroughly revolutionized institution of instruction 
and a fundamentally reformulated philosophy of education. 
This is the result. of those earlier modest approaches of Psy- 
chology in the service of childhood and instructional efficiency. 
Here are just a few of the benefits derived and contributions 
rendered by this robust science of human nature and principles 
of growth: 
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The measurement of native intelligence. 

Grouping learners according to equivalent or similar 
abilities. 

Individualization of instruction to meet the personally 
peculiar needs of certain children. 

Scientific facts concerning the learning process. 

The laws of learning that underlie effective instruction. 

Special care for subnormal and supernormal children. 

Organizing laboratory experiments for the purpose of 
suggesting more serviceable teaching techniques. 

Sanctioning and establishing better methods of present- 
ing certain special kinds of subject matter. 

New tests and scales for examining and grading pupils 
in the matter of educational achievement. 

A more expert direction of the learning process. 

The < -ccraaas of child guidance and pupil coun- 
seling. 

A radical revision of our attitude toward the problems of 
control and discipline. 

Promoting and advancing young learners through the 
grades with less loss and no personal injustice. 

Regarding the teaching process as personality training 
and character building. 

Devoting more time and emphasis to both the vocational 
and recreational phases of education. 

Providing exercises in the practice of good citizenship. 

Setting up motives and incentives in connection with as- 
signments. 

Employing the project idea so as to secure more activity. 

Group effect and codperative learning making for a 
greater degree of socialization. 

Making full use of the play spirit, good cheer and mutual 
sympathy in the classroom. 
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Similarly there could be listed twenty or more advantages 
from the application of sociological principles and practices to 
the work of the schools. Our organizations, curricula, recita- 
tion activities, extra-classroom enterprises, athletic and 
auditorium programs of participation all reveal the influence 
of the sociologist in the remaking of our science of education 
and in the rebuliding of the schools of the years that have 
gone. Also we have received numerous and generous con- 
tributions from Biology, Economics, Engineering and Political 
Science in this thrilling and fascinating romance of educa- 
tional reconstruction. The work of the teacher has now be- 
come attractive, and the classroom, laboratory and library al- 
lure our children to the joyous life of the student. Our institu- 
tions established to recruit and train new teachers are produc- 
ing a type of instructor and formulating such a brand of edu- 
cational philosophy as will always assist in this ceaseless and 
inspiring process of reconstruction. 

Educational progress parallels institutional growth and 
social development in general. As the home, Church, govern- 
ment and other institutions increase in influence and become 
more refined, the public schools extend their field of usefulness 
and improve the quality of their services. Each organization 
and cultural activity leaves its impress on all of the other social 
forces operating simultaneously. The school both gives and 
receives; it both helps others and is much benefited by ad- 
vances in the other phases of our national life. Every little 
service in behalf of society and for the welfare of all the people 
makes its ever so vital contribution in the remaking of our 
schools. Our holidays challenge all of us to see that the 
patriotism of the recent war years continues to persist through 
these equally severe campaigns of peace. The problems of to- 
day are no less serious and difficult to solve than those of a 
dozen years ago. Let us rededicate ourselves to the cause of 
human brotherhood and in the service of the children of this 
generation. Nothing less than a revitalized curriculum, a re- 
consecrated teaching force, a regenerated classroom method- 
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ology and a brilliantly restated philosophy of education will 
satisfy us in this progressive age. May everything we plan 
and execute be flavored with high idealism and the most 
exalted aspiration and spirit of achievement. Such a firm re- 
solve of the American people will result in the establishing of 
so efficient a system of public schools and so superior a kind 
of culture in our country that the rest of the world will be won 
over to admiration and friendliness. International amity and 
peace will be fully realized only when the nations crusade in 
the cause of culture and arm themselves in the realm of the 
spirit. Let us unite in making our schools adequate to match 
the practical idealism of the American people. If we can suc- 
ceed in this, the races everywhere will rise in praise of our 
foresight and vision. If we can accomplish these things, 
posterity will forever be praising this generation. 





Rest 


The little road goes on 
Across the vale and hill, 
And it leads—to the West? 
One can never have his will. 
It leads to the end of a day; 
It leads to the end of a year; 
And it leads to the West, 
It leads to the West, my dear. 


MINNIE E. Hays, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
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What’s at the End of the Educational 
Rainbow ? 
C. E. HAGIE, PROFESSOR OF HISTORY 


WESTERN STATE COLLEGE OF COLORADO 
GUNNISON, COLORADO 


Ques FTE RE is no profession in the civilized world 

where dogmatism is so strongly rooted or where 

T new varieties spring up so eternally or flourish 

so well as among the so-called “Educators” of 

mmm America. We have chased first one rainbow 

and then another, lightheartedly and optimis- 

tically blinding ourselves to all the teachings of 

past centuries, and hundreds of centuries, in 

the belief that at the end lies the magic pot of gold or the 

mystic wand of the Geni by which we will reduce the process 

of educating the next generation to a concrete process bounded 
by specific rules and formulas. 

We lament the unprofessional character of 98% of our 
“profession” and well we may whenever we reflect that the 
great bulk of American teachers are merely teaching to 
bridge a gap between high school and matrimony, or between 
college and a more remunerative job than teaching school, 
which will also carry with it more “prestige” in the com- 
munity than is accorded to a mere school teacher. We deplore 
the fact that the salaries are so much lower than in other 
professions and vocations that the best qualified are con- 
stantly stepping out to allow someone with less experience 
and a willingness to take the “job” at a lower wage to be 
“nawned off” on the long-suffering public, who are entitled 
to the very best that its civilization is capable of producing. 

Possibly you will admit most of what I have said to be 
regrettably true, and maybe you won’t. Some may denounce 
it as sacrilegious and heretical. I concede that it is unortho- 
dox.—But all progress has been based upon unorthodoxy. 
What is being done to improve the personnel of the profes- 
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sion today? We,—and again I use the term “we” advisedly 
for I am a part of one of the State operated teacher train- 
ing institutions of the country,—are just following the latest 
fad of the technicians who are ever inventing something new 
to take our time and attention from problems that are really 
fundamental and have been since Adam and Eve stepped out 
of the Garden of Eden, or the first ape got the swellhead, 
dispensed with his tail and began the exploitation of his 
fellows. 

At present the teacher training hobby is to expose the 
indiscriminate grist of the American high schools, good, bad 
or indifferent, to a definite number of quarter hours or 
semester hours, of more or less technical matter (mostly 
pure bunk) which they have no adequate background to 
digest or assimilate, put them into an elementary or high 
school classroom again for a period of three months, more 
or less, where they are supposed to get something technical, 
which anyone with either interest in or capacity for teach- 
ing would have absorbed long ago as the contacts were being 
made for the first time. This buffoonery accomplished, we 
array them in the garb of self-styled intellectuals, display 
them from a public platform with much ceremony and 
authorize them, in the name of the state to impose them- 
selves upon the public, in the most sacred capacity that any 
civilization can confer, for the remainder of their natural 
lives. In addition to a few who have caught a vision of 
service and are willing to sacrifice themselves to the cause 
of a better and more enlightened civilization, those who are 
unfit to make a decent living or marry advantageously or 
make good at some more remunerative work stick to the 
school room and constitute the bulk, or at least a considerable 
percentage, of American elementary and secondary school 
teachers. I know of no teacher who is so inefficient that 
she cannot get a job in some rural district. Do you? On 
the other hand I know literally hundreds who leave because 
of more attractive inducements outside the educational field. 

The faddists have succeeded in dominating not only the 
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teacher training institutions of the country but they have 
dictated legislation in almost every state in the union. The 
candidate who has taken a certain number of hours of some- 
thing worshipped by the technicians and labeled “education,” 
with the addition of so many weeks exposure as a “practice 
teacher” will be admitted to write on an examination that 
any normal twelve-year-old child should be able to pass— 
and be rewarded with a certificate to participate in the state’s 
public school fund. The pot at the end of the educational 
rainbow is only filled with public disappointment. 

An agitation of the gray matter in the attics of teacher 
training institution administrators is probably the greatest 
need of the present generation. The way to cure any evil 
is to get at its source. At present there is hardly an educa- 
tional institution of collegiate grade in the country that is 
not bidding far above par for students. The teachers college 
student market is in exactly the same condition as the Amer- 
ican stock market was before the crash that upset the coun- 
try’s economics and the laboring man’s dinner pail. The 
teacher market is overcrowded yet we continue to encourage 
the grist of the high schools to enroll for teacher training 
work regardless of individual fitness. 

There was never a better time to inaugurate a new policy 
among the teacher training colleges of the country than now, 
when the market is flooded. If they will but take advantage 
of it they may restrict the candidates for teaching papers 
to only those best fitted socially, intellectually, morally and 
temperamentally, and take a stand which would force state 
legislatures and state departments of education to place the 
emphasis in regard to teacher certification upon other than 
purely technical training. It is time to make personality 
and moral and spiritual qualities the basis of admission to 
candidacy to training leading to authority to teach in the 
public schools of twentieth century civilization. 

Not long ago I heard a teachers’ college president say, 
“By far the larger part of a successful teacher’s equipment 
is personality.” I have discussed the same question on a 
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number of occasions with groups of teachers’ college faculty 
members where the item of personality was variously evalu- 
ated at from seventy-five to ninety percent of a successful 
teacher’s total equipment, and where all agreed that without 
a desirable quality of this intangible something in consider- 
able quantity no one should be permitted to teach. I make 
no pretext of being an authority on the question but I am 
inclined to think, with many others, that to a large degree 
the thing these men had in mind when talking about per- 
sonality, is something that is more or less of a native inher- 
itance not susceptible of much improvement within the short 
period at present devoted to the training of a teacher. In 
the face of all this we continue to admit any Tom, Dick, 
Harry, Nancy, Sarah or Jane to candidacy and proceed to 
waste our time on one who, from the very nature of the 
case offers potential possibilities of only ten to twenty-five 
percent efficiency as a teacher. 

At that tragic session of the school year when faculty mem- 
bers sit as judges to determine who may receive the highest 
honor that any civilization can bestow upon a citizen, the 
stamp of approval which recognizes the right to be desig- 
nated as an approved leader and example to our children,— 
for life, I have protested in vain, sometimes alone, against 
the bestowal of that honor upon a candidate whom all recog- 
nized as a positive menace to American ideals, or intellec- 
tually or temperamentally unfit to ever be an inspiration to 
our youth. And what is the reason back of such a situation? 
Just this: It is human nature to sympathize more with the 
embarrassing plight of an individual who would make “our 
graduating class one larger for the year” if she is allowed 
to go, instead of considering a solemn duty that is owed to 
society. I am talking about extreme cases, not the ordinary 
riff-raff that should never be allowed to enter. Behind the 
curtain we hear such expressions as the following: “It is 
too late now to talk about not letting him (or her) go on 
with the class: just think how mortifying it would be to the 
parents.” “He (or she) may reform after he gets out into 
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a responsible position.” “She will probably get a little school 
out in the sagebrush where it won’t matter even though she 
hasn’t any brains.” “It’s too late now, why didn’t they (the 
administration) make her quit when they first knew she 
wasn’t fit to be a teacher?” And so on, ad infinitum. 

There is only one logical way out of the dilemma we are 
in, and that is to guard the way that leads in. Put a hurdle 
at the front door so that only a select type may enter. Put 
a screen midway to separate the chaff from the wheat and 
carefully guard the door that leads out to the public school 
rooms of the country. I am no authority on the technical 
details to be followed in such a process but I believe that 
administrators of the country should work the problem 
through. If no objective means can be agreed upon, cer- 
tainly no one should be admitted in the first instance whose 
previous teachers and principals could not recommend as pos- 
sessing the qualities demanded of a first-class teacher. Com- 
mittees selected on the basis of their aptness for the task 
might interview each student who enters and act as a check 
upon estimates of those whose recommendations were accepted 
for tentative enrollment. The personality examination is not 
a thing unheard of in some of our larger graduate institu- 
tions and might offer a satisfactory basis for procedure until 
more satisfactory methods may be discovered. 

If teaching as a profession is going to attain either the 
prestige or the remuneration that the workers in the greatest 
task of civilization are entitled to it can come about only 
through the securing of the most inspirational type of work- 
ers, and inspiration comes not through technique but through 
personality. To require that only the most oustanding may 
become teachers is not a revolutionary idea, except in Amer- 
ica, and has been in vogue with greater or less emphasis 
since the days when Greek culture and ideals were perpetu- 
ated through those who could command a voluntary follow- 
ing. Grant saw the vision when he visualized a university 
as a log with Hopkins on one end and a student on the other 
—education through the inspiration of a great personality. 
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Noblesse Oblige 


W. FERDINAND BUBLITZ 
ENDERLIN, NORTH DAKOTA 


Simms T WAS registration day. Paula Willard, timid, 


5 already homesick, fell into line in front of 

| = Brammingdon Gymnasium, a rumpled catalogue 

2 in her left hand and in the other an ostrich- 

wuwmenmmog eather purse, her mother’s parting gift. The 

= purse was for her a symbol of mother and 

= home as she embraced its soft texture with lov- 
Shannannar enna nani tntientte ogo 


ing, nervous fingers. The catalogue with its 
strange names and bewildering mazes of schedules, repre- 
sented the new environment to which she must somehow 
become adjusted. The too direct admiration in the eyes of 
a group of acclimated youths in the line opposite her, pro- 
duced a self-consciousness which turned to blushing confu- 
sion when she became aware that she was the object of a 
wager as to who should be the first to “date her up.” “A 
peach” and “a pippin” in a stage-whisper, brought bright 
spots of color to her cheeks as she turned her back on the 
group. 

At the door she received a ticket numbered 2746 and was 
asked several perfunctory questions by a day-dreaming under- 
graduate in plus-fours whose manner spoke a mild amuse- 
ment at, and a tolerant contempt for, the hordes of bar- 
barians now storming the citadel of learning which he repre- 
sented by virtue of his temporary office. 

Within the building, Paula was momentarily thrilled by 
the sight of the vast room, divided into lanes like a minia- 
ture city by temporary tables placed end to end. Huge 
posters, suspended from above, announced the various depart- 
ments of the great university. Through the lanes thronged 
the incoming students. Paula felt suddenly less alone. These 
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others too had heard the call and had followed, even though 
it had meant goodbyes to home and loved ones. 

“Will you kindly keep your position in line?” 

Paula came to earth with a confused little jump away from 
the voice which had unkindly over-emphasized the word 
“kindly.” Its owner, in appearance much like her inquisitor 
at the door though more incisive in manner, was pointing 
an accusing pencil at a placard which read, “First Year Stu- 
dents.” With a forgiving and self-depreciating smile, Paula 
hurried into line and for the next half-hour inched her way 
toward a table where cards were being distributed. 

With cards in hand, some yellow, some white, she found 
her way to a table. Her name. Telephone number; she 
hadn’t thought of that. Address and occupation of father. 
Here she had difficulty in seeing the lines because of a few 
sudden tears. She reflected that if her father were living 
he surely would have come with her. Perhaps he would 
have motored and brought mother. They might even have 
stayed on a few days until the newness of things had worn 
off. How different things would have been for mother, too. 
Mother had wanted to come as it was but Paula knew that 
the trip home alone would have been too much. . . . 

“Will you kindly hurry. You should have those filled out 
by now.” 

Paula looked up into the appraising eyes of a self-assured 
young woman who had evidently been appointed to hurry the 
laggards. A frigid smile spoke clearly that converse with 
a freshman was of course a concession demanded by her office 
as monitor. Hurrying, Paula made blots, errors and erasures. 

With cards filled out she approached the desk of the dean 
to secure his approving signature. David Lane Stratton, 
Ph.D. according to the catalogue. At her first sight of him, 
Paula’s heart gave a little leap. How much he resembled 
her dear old friend and friend of her family, The Reverend 
Doctor Howland back home! As she handed the dean her 
cards, she smiled in genuine liking. He reached for the 
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cards with a quick motion, hardly glancing up. Almost 
instantly they were handed back. 

“Your telephone number and no blots. The ushers will 
supply you with new cards. Next!” 

Paula shrank back, a hurt look in her eyes. The tone of 
was so different from that of Mr. Howland. Visions of an- 
other long wait in line came to her. Then too, in order to 
learn her telephone number it would be necessary to walk 
six blocks and by the time she could return the doors would 
be closed for the day. She attempted to explain. 

“But, sir,” she ventured, “I shall have to walk half a mile 
to get my telephone number and by that time it will be too 
late to register today. May I not bring you the number later 
and register without it today?” 

“My dear young woman! This is a university and not a 
kindergarten.” 

Paula stepped out of line looking for an exit. Across the 
next table a tall young man was looking at her with an 
amused smile. She felt that they were laughing at her now. 
She must get away before they could see what a cry-baby 
she was. Somehow she managed to hold back the tears until 
she cleared the room but once in the shadow of the hall she 
found it necessary to pause and dab a bit with handkerchief 
and powder-puff before braving the light of day in the street. 
As she was about to leave the building she was intercepted 
by a kindly, manly voice. 

“Pardon me, but I think I can get that telephone number 
for you right here.” 

Looking up, Paula recognized the speaker as the man who 
had smiled at her stupidity a few minutes before. She noted 
that he was older than she had inferred from her first impres- 
sion. She guessed that he had found a shorter lane through 
the labyrinth of tables to the door. He continued. 

“T could not prevent hearing your conversation with the 
dean. Being in new surroundings you probably didn’t notice 
the telephone booth there beside the door.” 
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Paula noted while he was speaking that he still wore the 
smile which she had misinterpreted in her agitation. It wag 
indeed kindly and sympathetic. She smiled in return. 

“Q thank you so much for your suggestion. I might have 
known there would be a ’phone. I seem so stupid today.” 

A minute later the number had found its way to her card 
through their joint efforts. She again thanked her bene- 
factor who re-entered the big room as she hurried to take 
a position at the end of the now hurrying and shortened 
line. She noted as she did so that the doors of the build- 
ing were being closed for the day. 

Profiting from her newly acquired experience she _ suc- 
ceeded in filling out new cards without mishap and without 
reminders from officialdom. With some outward composure 
she again reached the desk of the dean and proffered her 
cards, noting as she handed them over that her tall knight 
was seated at a table back of that at which the dean pre 
sided. He was writing busily and did not look up but his 
presence was somehow comforting. 

The dean shuffled the cards hurriedly, pausing over the 
one bearing the telephone number. With a quick pencil he 
underlined the number and handed the card to his secretary. 

“May I inquire how you were able to walk half a mile in 
the short time since you left this desk?” The tone was one 
of suspicion. Evidently Paula was suspected of having sup- 
plied a fictitious number in the interest of convenience. 

“I consulted a directory in the hall, sir.” 

“Why did you not do so in the first place? The catalogue 
supplies a facsimile of all cards and points out that cards 
must be filled out completely before submitted for approval. 
I have no sympathy with inefficiency in any form.” 

Here the secretary returned the card to the dean. 

“The number is correct.” 

Paula did not answer the dean’s question which she regarded 
as rhetorical. She was satisfied in having finally secured the 
coveted signature and was eager to pay her fees so that she 
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might write her mother that she was now definitely enrolled 
and ready to attend classes. The dean however seemed unwill- 
ing to let the matter rest. He had had a hard day. It nettled 
him too that his suspicion concerning the telephone number 
had been unfounded. At any rate, as Paula was leaving his 
desk intent upon reaching the cashier’s windows before they 
should close, she was recalled sharply by the dean. 

“You have not answered my question. Why could you not 
have handed in your card correctly filled out and legibly 
written the first time? You are entering upon the career of a 
university student. Your success will depend upon one factor 
more than upon any other; getting things right the first time. 
However merely “getting by” seems to be the motto of the 
present generation of incoming students.” 

There was more of it but Paula hardly heard. She was 
aware however that the last of the cashier’s windows had 
closed while he was delivering his homilies, just as he was 
saying something about efficiency. A moment later she was 
dismissed with the words, “That is all ” 

“Just a moment.” 

The tall man who had befriended Paula earlier was speak- 
ing. He arose from his writing, made his way leisurely be- 
tween the tables to where Paula stood and still wearing his 
cryptic smile said kindly. 

“T think we can get the cashier to wait on you.” 

The dean shot to his feet, a swift, angry pallor in his face. 

“By whose authority do you impose yourself here sir?” 

The younger man’s smile did not change but Paula noted 
that the pupils of his eyes narrowed in a manner she remem- 
bered as characteristic of her father when his protective 
instinct was aroused. 

“By my own authority,” he replied in a low tone. The room 
was now empty except for a few clerks at the other end of the 
hall but he lowered his voice still more as he continued. 

“T have no desire to create a scene my dear sir. I merely 
wish to be helpful. You are entitled to an explanation. I pre- 
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sume that you know that the trustees have recently appointed 
as president of this university a young man not known to 
many members of the faculty. Iam he. It was agreed that I 
should assume my duties here on registration day. I have been 
posing as a reporter here for the past hour or more attempting 
to gain at first hand, an impression of the atmosphere which 
greets and claims our new students. I had hoped to find it 
friendly, sympathetic, helpful. I must confess to disappoint- 
ment. However I think I have gained a vision of what my 
first mission is to be. What we need more than further en- 
dowments at this time, is more of the milk of human kind- 
ness.” 





The Chord of Death 


Last night Jerome sighed, loved and sang 
He also thought and read, 

But to-night the man lies white and still; 
O, where is his dear life fled ? 


His old friends slowly one by one 
Beside him kneel to pray; 

Not even the town philosopher 
Can keep the tears away. 


His little son now grasps his hand 
And begins to sadly cry, 

“Wake up, O Father, sing to me, 
O, why don’t vou reply?” 


But Death has sounded long the chord, 
And Jerome has tranquilly 

Begun to sing the eternal song 
In an Unheard Symphony. 


Anita L. Perrucct. 
































A Unit Inventory System 


A. P. MATTIER, VICE PRINCIPAL AND BUSINESS MANAGER 
COMPTON UNION DISTRICT SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
COMPTON, CALIFORNIA 


Simm FITS is a unique and efficient method of keeping 
a complete permanent equipment record. It 
may be used with the same desired results in 
either a large or small school system. I designed 
it for our own use here in a system which in- 
cludes 5 junior high schools of four buildings 
= each, and a high school and junior college plant 
Summ’ Which occupies eighteen buildings. At present 
we have just started to use it, but we are gratified because of 
the simplicity, efficiency, economy and manifold accomplish- 
ments which it makes possible. 


DETAILED EXPLANATION 
Numbering Rooms; First Step 


Each room in any school should be numbered. It is better 
that a room be permanently identified by a number than by the 
subject that is taught inside of it, or by the purpose for which 
it is used. Rooms are often used by different teachers and for 
different purposes, and changing about is confusing to the 
administrators if the rooms are not permanently numbered. 
The best method for numbering is to start at the left just 
inside the main entrance. Number the lst room -1-, the next 
-2-, and so on down to the left end of the corridor; then across 
the corridor and continue numerically on to the right end of 
corridor; then cross corridor and number back to a point op- 
posite the starting point. If it is a multiple story building, 
consider the head of each stairway as a starting point for each 
floor. If there is more than one stairway, start at the left one. 
Always number from left to right in each building and on each 
floor. All rooms should be numbered numerically for each 
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school, starting with No. 1 for 1st floor, No. 200 for second 
floor, No. 300 for third floor, etc. Offices adjoining class rooms 
and small store room should be numbered the same as the 
room that they serve and designated by a letter, as 1-a, 1-b, 
1-c; 2-a, 2-b, etc. All numbering should first be done on the 
blueprints from which the buildings were built; then the 
rooms should be numbered to correspond to the blueprints. 
This should enable one to avoid mistakes. 

The next step is to prepare a separate floor plan of each 
room as illustrated above. This is an excellent project for any 
high school mechanical drawing class. Our mechanical draw- 
ing classes, under the immediate direction of Mr. Vine and 
Mr. Strain, completed this task for us in about two months 
of regular class work. Other work was also carried on dur- 
ing the same time. 

One tracing was made of each room and five Ozalid prints 
were then made from each tracing. The five complete sets of 
individual floor plans were each placed in a separate loose-leaf 
binder. This gives us five sets of plans for each of the six 
schools in the district. These five binders for each school plant 
are used as follows: 

The principal of each school has one set which serves as his 
inventory of permanent equipment and gives the exact loca- 
tion of all such equipment in his school. One copy is posted 
in each room for the information of teachers and other em- 
ployees. One copy is kept in the receiving room or district 
store room. The receiving clerk enters each piece of perma- 
nent equipment on the proper floor plan as soon as it is 
delivered. One copy or binder is kept by the business mana- 
ger. This method provides a ready reference as to informa- 
tion concerning each room in the school system. The other or 
fifth copy is given to the one in direct charge of maintenance 
work. 

The size of each sheet is 814x11, or standard letter size. If 
the form does not have sufficient ruled lines for listing all 
permanent equipment that may be used in any one room, sup- 
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plementary sheets may be used and attached to the floor plan. 

One great advantage of this unit inventory system is that it 
simplifies the big task of taking the necessary annual inventory 
by reducing the job to that of checking the equipment in each 
room against the receiving room copy, which is at all times 
accurate and up-to-date. 

It is also obvious that this system serves several purposes 
which other inventory systems do not include. 

If any one should desire further information concerning 
this article, the writer will be glad to answer any communica- 
tions. 





Cruelty 


Enchantress of the world’s dark night 
Of Tartarus; a frenzied might; 

The fox’s lure, the adder’s sting are thine, 
By envy sculptured, through fear wrought, 
The savage beast thy bridegroom sought, 

The heavenly vision lost, O Light Divine. 


Mary Hovey, 
Glen Ellyn, IL 
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Reducing Failures in High School 


JAMES A, BOYD, A. M. 
BLACK RIVER ACADEMY, LUDLOW, VERMONT 


Summers F live in a changing world. Certain groups of 
| human activities can be reduced to standards 
W and fixed rules prescribed for their administra- 
tion. Not so in education. Change is its very 

wwe Ufe. The moment it becomes static it dies. That 
which was good last year must be re-examined 
to ascertain if it is still worthy. Content, 
method, objective, procedure must be ever under 


Pe LMU ao 
suspicion. 


One of the great problems of the public school system is the 
number of failures. The recent trend has been to lay the 
blame for failure on the teacher. The teacher fails to interest 
the pupil; the textbook is too difficult; too long and too many 
outside assignments; the individuality of the pupil in regard 
to ability and interests is not given enough attention. All 
these things and many others are given as reasons why the 
teacher may be blamed. Remedies for these things have been 
offered in the form of minimum and maximum assignments, 
ability grouping and a vain endeavor to get her texts and 
material that will interest and yet contain essential points of 
the subject. Yet we have failures and I dare say we always 
will have; that is, failures measured by out classroom methods. 

After all let us consider the average pupils point of view. 
No. one will deny that the teachers of to-day have more con- 
trol over the pupils than their own parents have. Pupils are 
expected nevertheless to do the most of their school work out- 
side of the school. What is the result? The average pupil 
has not the proper conditions in the home conducive to ac- 
complishing his outside assignments. What are some of these 
conditions that pupils meet in their homes? 
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1. Parents with little or no education lacking ability to 
enthuse pupils to do their homework. 

2. Parents too busy with other activities to properly see 
that pupils do their homework. 

3. Poor study conditions—such as distractions from fam- 
ily, excess noise, poor lighting, poor heating, etc. 

4. Parents unable to keep children at home in the evening 
or afternoons. 

We all know these things yet teachers go on in the same old 
way, giving outside assignments, and punishing children who 
do not do it. Failing to get their homework, the pupils do not 
know the subject and consequently become failures. 

As a teacher I have visited the homes where all initiative on 
the part of a pupil was suppressed by the environment that the 
child was forced to live in. I had one student who was able 
to do the work under my direction in the classroom, but when 
an outside assignment was given he rarely had it completed. 
The family consisted of four children varying in ages from 
three to sixteen years. The sixteen year old was the boy I had 
in my class. They practically lived in one room, the kitchen, 
which was only an ordinary sized room with the majority of 
space occupied by a kitchen stove and table. I could easily 
picture the situation; the other rooms were not heated and 
too cold to be used. The younger children playing around on 
the floor, quarreling now and then; the father occupying the 
chair by the stove; a smoky kitchen lamp placed on a shelf for 
safety’s sake lest the children capsize it. Could you expect an 
average boy to study in such environment? By nine o’clock 
the fire was banked to save coal and everyone went to bed. I 
talked the situation over with the boy who was eager to learn 
and arranged to have him come back for an hour in the after- 
noon, and study in the schoolroom. Since then he has been 
quite consistent in his work and stands well in his class. 


Another case which comes to my mind is a student who had 
the best of parents and home conditions, but never completed 
his homework. He was in his fifth year in High School, when 
he first came to my attention. I came quite friendly with 
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him and we often had long talks in the afternoon. He told me 
that he could not seem to resist the urge to go out at night 
with his chums, and had no incentive to study in the afternoon. 
Later his father told me that they were very much discouraged 
with him, and said that if he would stay and study in the even- 
ing, he could do his work. The boy’s friendship for me proved 
a deciding factor and I suggested that he study in the class- 
room every afternoon for an hour. He did so and began to 
compete with the leaders of the class in scholarship, and to 
take great pride in his work. Often as he studied some assign- 
ment he would question me about it and we would talk it over, 
until he understood it. This is a typical case showing the 
modern parent’s lack of control. 


Another case which comes to my mind is the case of a pupil 
who had ability but not the initiative to tackle any assignment 
alone. His I. Q. was one hundred twenty-three and his class- 
work good, but his outside work poorly done. Upon investiga- 
tion I found that his father’s business called him away fre- 
quently, and that his mother took the boy to the movies in the 
evening. Other nights he read fiction books. In a talk with 
his mother, she said her best to make him study and that she 
would speak to his father about it. Yet I know that the mother 
was to blame for taking this lad to the moving pictures with 
her. I urged this lad to come back to study in the afternoon, 
and asked his mother to urge him to come back. He came 
only a few time. He barely passed his course that year, and 
from reports that I gathered from other teachers, the next 
year he had not improved. 


These are only a few of the many cases I might cite which 
show that the teacher’s control ceases when the pupil leaves 
the classroom. Yet over one-half of the pupil’s work is done 
outside of the school in the form of home assignments. If 
these things are true, why not do away with outside work? 
But you say we cannot do that for we would never accomplish 
the year’s work. This is true if we continue in the same old 
ways common to most high schools. But—outside assignments 
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might be abolished and the course of study still be completed, 
and completed thoroughly, and best of all reduce the failures 
to a minimum by giving all pupils an equal chance under equal 
study conditions, to accomplish their work. 


Lengthen the school days. Say that anywhere and you will 
hear gasps of astonishment at such heresy. But in actuality 
it will make no difference for at least one hour’s work is ex- 
pected of each high school pupil. Would it make any difference 
if the one hour was added to the school day if no homework 
given? Of course, you might say that the one hour of home- 
work was never done by pupils, only the grinds and excep- 
tional students do that. Yet the teacher, knowing this, goes on 
with the daily work on the assumption that the homework has 
been done. 


The average high school day is five hours; would it be too 
much if we made it six hours in length? The school day being 
increased, let us use the plan which is being used in some of 
our leading high schoo] to-day, of the divided or double periods. 
Under this plan the day could be divided into six one hour 
periods. The first half of period could be devoted to recitation, 
explanation, and assigning the next lesson, and during the sec- 
and half, the next day’s assignment would be studied under 
the supervision of the same teacher. The advantages of this 
plan are many: Ist, the homework is eliminated; 2nd, the 
pupil is directed in his study with no chance of evasion; 3rd, 
the teacher is there to explain the difficulty; 4th, the pupil is 
to study under ideal conditions on heating and lighting; 5th, 
the sight of classmates studying should give an incentive to 
the pupil; 6th, psychologists agree that study of a subject 
should follow as soon as possible after the recitation. 

Certain things must be carefully considered under this sys- 
tem. The teacher must carefully estimate the time required 
to do the assignment, and allow for minimum and maximum 
assignments so as to keep them all busy; yet be careful that the 
task can be completed in the given time. 

This plan would require in some cases more teachers, but 
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if failures are eliminated surely it is worth the cost. The time 
schedule of a six-hour day with the average student taking five 
subjects would leave, one hour a day free for extra curricular 
activities, music, organized play and other school activities. 
The time schedule could be easily worked out. 

When such a plan is used with the school building actually 
being used for all school work with every pupil getting equal 
opportunity to do his entire work despite home environment, 
then, and only then may the entire blame for failures be placed 


on the teachers. 





Cinquains 


A Child 
Just spanked, 
He cried, then stopped 
To watch the rainbow strands 
Around the open window—seen 
Through tears. 


Portrait of a Man 
He is 
So incomplete 
That one can clearly see 
On him the hand of God that shapes 
Him still 


Life - Wires 
Life is 
A carbon rod 
Between the ends of two 
Live wires. They have no other ends 
Those wires. . 
IsraAaEL NEWMAN, 
Denver, Colorado. 
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Salaries of Employees Other Than Classroom 
Teachers and in Relation to a Pension System 


S. H. McGUIRE, MUSKINGUM COLLEGE, 
NEW CONCORD, OHIO 


rs, HE employees other that classroom teachers in a 
large school system would include the superin- 
T tendent, assistant superintendents and directors 
of instruction, supervisors, members of the 
mmc: PUSiness department, clerical force, part time 
physicians and dentists, nurses, legal adviser, 
engineer, architect, janitors, and temporary em- 
ployees for repair work or special jobs that arise 
from time to time. In general, a salary schedule is beneficial 
only when a number of employees can be classified. A fixed 
rate of pay may need to be established for a particular type of 
labor or service. Because of the variety of functions per- 
formed by the above group, and because of the difference in 
qualification and training demanded of them, it is difficult to 
arrange an automatic schedule covering all factors repre- 
sented. It seems better to set forth general principles to guide 
in determining salaries. Cases not covered by these principles 
will have to be governed by individual contract. 

1. So far as possible, the regular salary schedule for 
teachers should be the basis of all salaries. 

2. The amount and technicality of necessary training 
should be factors in determining salaries. 

3. Supervisors, principals, and directors of instruction 
should receive at least the maximum of the class to which 
they belong on the teachers’ salary schedule. 

4. The value of experience in a particular job must be 
recognized. 

5. The number of subordinate persons for whom the 
employee is responsible and the amount of work to be done 
should be considered. 

6. There should be an element of flexibility sufficient to 
guarantee securing a proper person for a given position which 
may present special difficulty. 
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7. There should be a lump sum available for special work 
such as a special audit, a special educational survey, and the 
like. The amount should be determined in proportion to 
special ability demanded for the successful performance of 
the service. 

8. The salaries of janitors, clerks, and stenographers and 
the wages of day laborers and such other employees as require 
little or no special training should be determined by the rate 
of pay for similar work in industry. 

9. The board of education should specify definitely what 
employees are included in the provisions of the pension sys- 
tem adopted. 


Elements of qualification and training which any of these 
employees must have in common with classroom teachers 
should be recognized on the same basis as in the case of teach- 
ers. To that extent the salary can be determined by the 
regular teachers’ salary schedule. Such persons as mentioned 
in paragraph 3 above should be placed on the regular schedule. 
It is understood that they should be efficient teachers and en- 
titled to the maximum salary of their class or they should not 
be selected for special responsibilities. In addition to this 
regular salary, there should be an amount paid because of the 
special ability required for their particular tasks. Moreover, 
the amount of work done or the difficulty of the task may be a 
factor in determining such additional sum. For example, the 
number of teachers supervised by a principal should be con- 
sidered. Or, if there is a school which presents an unusual 
problem, the best man for that job should be selected and the 
salary should be flexible enough to permit paying him for its 
special difficulty and for his ability to perform the service. 

There will be such services as those of janitors, of supply 
clerks, and, perhaps, of others, which can be as well performed 
after one or two years of experience as after ten. For these, 
the annual addition for experience will be determined in the 
light of this fact and in accordance with the rate to pay in in- 
dustry for similar work. 

It seems unwise to tie the hands of a superintendent with a 
rigid schedule fixing salaries for all employees other than 
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classroom teachers. Some administrative problems cannot 
and should not be reduced to mechanical routine. This seems 
to be one that will result in a more efficient school system if 
left for the superintendent to work out largely as individual 
cases present themselves. He should certainly be governed by 
some such general principles as those set forth above. He may 
be able to set up a schedule routinizing all factors save one. 
This one may allow sufficient flexibility for determining in- 
dividual cases on the basis of merit as he is able to see it. 

It is quite evident that every employee of the school will not 
be entitled to equal protection under a retirement system. 
The board of education, on the recommendation of the super- 
intendent, should definitely specify those persons and positions 
entitled to its benefits. 


A RETIREMENT AND PENSION SYSTEM. 


This salary schedule* (including the schedule for classroom 
teachers) has been suggested on the assumption that a satis- 
factory retirement and pension system would exist or would be 
established. No attempt is made to work out the details of 
such a system. The following suggestions should serve as the 
basis for the establishment of a system of pensions. 


1. A retirement and pension system should be made in 
the light of the salary schedule and should be recognized as 
a part of the salary contract. 

2. Any fund set aside for pensions should be carefully 
protected by law, by bonded employees, and by efficient 
accounting. 

3. Employees should pay into the fund an annual amount 
equal to about one per cent of their salary. 

4. The total annual amount paid by any individual may 
well be limited, perhaps, to $40. This would protect the fund 
from large claims. 

5. The board of education should pay into the fund an 
amount equal to the contribution made by employees. 

6. The minimum period of service which would render an 
employee eligible for a pension should be at least fifteen years. 

* Article by the writer, “The Salary Schedule,” to appear in February 


or March issue of American School Board Journal Exact reference will be 
given later. 
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7. Eligibility should be based only upon incapacity due 
to age, condition of health, or death after the established 
minimum of service. 

8. Employees leaving the system for other reasons should 
be refunded the full amount of their contribution, or provi- 
sion might be made for retention of participating privilege. 

9. The amount received by an employee should be in pro- 
portion to length of service and value of service rendered, 
as measured by the amount paid into the fund. 

10. In case of death while in service (not covered by num- 
mer 7 above), the employee’s beneficiary should be paid an 
amount equal to twice his total contribution. Some schools 
are securing group insurance for teachers to meet this situ- 
ation. 

11. The total amount received by an individual should be 
limited by the total amount of the salary received up to the 
time of retiring, and in accordance with number 4 above. 


In the principles proposed above, any figures used are meant 
to be only suggestive. Many questions arise in setting up a 
retirement system, which can only be answered in the light of 
many facts. For example, should there be a minimum age 
before incapacitated employees are eligible to receive benefits? 
In justice to the individual who has chosen the teaching pro- 
fession, one is entitled to its protection, regardless of age, after 
complying with such conditions as those set forth above. 
However, this might easily become too great a drain on the 
fund. Other questions present themselves. What should one’s 
dependents receive in case of death before the age or term of 
service established? What should dependents receive in case 
of death immediately after one becomes eligible to retire on 
pension following long years of service? In case of voluntary 
retirement should an employee be permitted to participate in a 
pension fund, and, if so, on what basis? These are a few of 
the questions which arise in connection with the establishment 
of a retirement system. 

At best, the suggestions made in this paper can serve only 
as bases for consideration of the local problem. No attempt 
is made to set up the details of a retirement system. Any 
system adopted, however, should be an integral part of the 
salary schedule. 











The Principal’s Principles of Administration 


LOGAN A. WAITS, M. A., OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Smt S FTE principal’s principles of school administration 
depend upon his philosophy of education, and his 
T conception of what constitutes educational ad- 
= ministration; and the recognized objectives of a 
sanmuutsanamg igh school education for pupils. 
: The reader, we presume, accepts as his philos- 
: = ophy of education that education is for an ever 
SummnmUNe changing, living civilization as opposed to the 
mechanistic idea of a fixed structure which aims to maintain 
the status quo by preparing adolescent youth for adulthood as 
adults are now and have been living in the past era. And, 
presumably, the reader will accept as scientifically sound the 
idea of Professors E. E. Lewis and O. H. Williams! that 
“school administration is the art and science of creatively in- 
tegrating ideas, materials, and persons into a harmonious 
whole for the achievement of desired goals” as opposed to the 
autocratic and bureaucratic types of administration. The chief 
goal, then, is thought to be the common good of society, but 
recognizing that what is good in one generation may be evil in 
another. Objectives or goal should not be too distant and need, 
in high school administration, to be specified and particular- 
ized under the main objectives or goals—the common good of 
society. 

We are likely to over-estimate our own efficiency or else to 
expect too much of our pupils in setting our goals or objectives 
in secondary education. The Cardinal Principles as set forth 
by the Committee on Reorganization of Secondary Education 
are not too distant objectives, but the terms used need to be 
explained by a bill of particulars. Health, for instance, is a 
hard word to properly define. 

According to Inglis? efficient membership in American 
Society requires the ability to advantageously participate in 
the duties of citizenship, earn sufficiently for self-support, and 
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utilize one’s leisure time profitably, yet in such a way as not 
to interfere with the interests of others. He states, then, in 
particular what constitutes the common good of society, 
Sociologists would define a normal person as one able to main- 
tain himself in the society of his fellows. It would seem clear, 
in view of the purposes set forth and the philosophy accepted, 
that high school education should be an instrument for the 
promotion of the common welfare of society and that the com- 
mon good or welfare depends upon the ability of individuals to 
properly maintain themselves in society. This in turn implies 
that individuals must contribute to good government, earn a 
livelihood, and coéperate with their fellow men. 

What principles, then, of high school administration will be 
most conducive to the desired outcomes? We suggest, not as 
the only principles or even the best possible, the following 
general principles: 

1. The American high school shall always be maintained 
and administered as a democratic institution. 

Lest anyone should think the foregoing principle a truism, 
consider the greater opportunity of the banker’s son to attend 
high school in contrast with the opportunity afforded the son 
of a white wing. Consider also, the high school principal in 
making his schedule of recitations. Does he aim just to pro- 
duce a workable time table, or does he make the schedule to fit 
the individual needs of the pupils? In other words, must Mary 
give up her desire to take Art or Music because these subjects 
conflict with Latin 1b or Algebra 1c, in the schedule as 
set up? 

2. As stated by Foster®, “Responsibility and control run 
parallel; hence maximum of authority should be delegated to 
subordinates.” 

It would seem axiomatic that persons responsible for cer- 
tain tasks should have full authority to carry on. Only ad- 
ministrators of unbounded conceit feel that no one else can 
“do things” or can be entrusted with authority. 


3. In high school administration, as in administration 
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generally, subordinates should be told “what to do” but not 
“how to do” except in emergencies. 


Even in as autocratic an organization as the United States 
Army, no superior presumes to interfere with the work of a 
subordinate unless necessary because of failure on the part of 
the subordinate to carry out his orders. The superior states 
“what to do,” but never “how to do.” Many high school 
principals (and superintendents as well) fail to recognize that 
others, too, have brains. The reason, we suspect, why teacher 
efliciency cannot be judged by supervisors accurately enough 
to be of any practical value is because supervisors are forever 
trying to tell teachers “how to do” things their way instead 
of holding teachers responsible only for results. This idea, it 
seems, of holding teachers responsible for outcomes only has 
never been recognized in school 2dministration. Forcing 
teachers to conduct “socialized” recitations is an example of 
the common practice. To take all initiative from the teacher 
and make public education the dead, listless thing it is! 


4. Teachers, supervisors, and administrators should be 
assigned to work for which suited by training, experience, and 
personality. 

In many schools real ability is pushed aside to give a better 
job, or an easier task, or a higher paid position to a “favorite” 
of the school board. Moreover, principals often fail to recog- 
nize ability because too busy with administrative details that 
should be a clerk’s work, and therefore lack time to know their 
teachers and their capabilities. 

Taylor‘, in discussing personnel problems in industry, says: 

“No one would think of using a fine trotter to draw a gro- 
cery wagon, nor a Percheron to do the work of a little mule. 
No more should a mechanic be allowed to do work for which 
a trained laborer can be used. . . . It would seem to be the 
duty of employers, therefore, both in their own interest and 
in that of their employes, to see that each workman is given 
as far as possible the highest class of work for which his 
brains and physique fit him, .. .” 

Yet it is common practice in high school administration to 
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ignore teachers of ability if they lack a political following. 
That is, as the writer sees it, the evil of a too democratic ad- 
ministration. In all democratic schemes of administration 
and employment of personnel, democracy tends to encourage 
the unfit and to discourage the fit. On the other hand, no 
matter how well trained an individual may be, or how valuable 
he might be, unless he is able and willing to subordinate him- 
self for the common good, he cannot fit in with any type of 
organization or type of administration. 

5. The high school principal should be the responsible 
authority for the control and assignment to duty of teachers, 
supervisors, and all other personnel in the high school. 

Too often the high school principal must assign teachers as 
the superintendents directs, and too often supervisors are not 
responsible to him at all, but are purely staff officers of the 
superintendent. Moreover, for political reasons the superin- 
tendent may assign personnel to the high school staff that he 
himself would not want. In some states and cities, for ex- 
ample, Pheonix, Arizona, the city superintendent of schools 
has no authority over the high school principal or the high 
school. In practically any school system it would be wise, no 
doubt, for the high school principal to be more autonomous. 

Other principles of high school administration can be 
enumerated, but mostly obvious ones. The writer does feel, 
however, that nothing worth while would be lost to have a 
thorough and complete reorganization of school administra- 
tion throughout the United States, and that there might be 
some chance to eliminate spoils by direction of public atten- 
tion to the matter in a nation-wide campaign for better school 
administration for our public secondary schools. 
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American Notes—Editorial 


c AMERICAN EDUCATION DURING 1930 


| According to an estimate based on the latest available statistics 
I collected by the Federal Office of Education the enrollment in ele- 

mentary schools for the year 1930 was approximately 21,370,000. 
The number of pupils enrolled in public high schools was 4,030,000, 
4 The total number of teachers was 848,500; the number of school- 
bs houses, 254,200. School expenditures totalled $2,289,000,000. The 
5 number of pupils enrolled in private and parochial elementary and 
" secondary schools was 2,704,000. 

The declining birth rate in the United States is being felt in 
the schools. In an average group of 200 Americans in 1915, five 
children were being born each year. In that same average group 

f in 1928 less than four children were being born, according to statis- 
{ tical studies made by the Office of Education, 


Report Oversupply of Teachers 


The problem of teacher supply and demand has become a matter 
of concern to school authorities. An apparent oversupply of teachers 
of liberal arts subjects and of elementary school work in some 

‘4 localities has led to more exacting requirements for entrance to 
teacher-preparing institutions, and in requirements for certification. 
More than one-third of the teacher-preparing institutions reported 
the application of such special selective measures to entering stu- 
dents as the requirement of superior high-school scholarship, satis- 

factory intelligence scores, and high scores on achievement or other 

special tests. A growing number of progressive cities and States 
now require a minimum of three years above high school for certifi- 
cation of teachers. 





The living history of educational methods used in every corner 
of the globe will be revealed at the International Colonial and Over- 
seas Exposition at Paris, from May to October, 1931, which hun- 

}4 dreds of teachers in American colleges and schools are planning to 
visit. 

In its greatest international gesture since the Paris Exposition 
of 1900 the French government is establishing in the beautiful park 
of Vincennes a miniature cosmos, calculated to present a true, liv- 
ing picture of the entire world and its ways in arresting and instruc- 
tive contrast. 
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This gigantic display will give the ambitious world tourist cramped 
for time or funds an opportunity to see life as it is lived in every 
tiny corner of the globe—the schools of Mogador, the industries 
of Indo-China, the theatres of Thibet and Samoa, the cafes of 
Morocco and Iceland—without venturing further than a few min- 
utes from his comfortable quarters in Paris. 

The Exposition has been organized and supervised by Marshall 
Hubert Lyautey, famous French conqueror and civilizer of Morocco. 
Years of planning and preparation have extended the program to 
encompass virtually every human activity in the world, industry, 
worship, commerce, agriculture, education, entertainment, by every 
living race. 





Advancement of rural school education standards by professional 
supervision, so that the boy or girl in the open country may enjoy 
better facilities for learning, is indicated in a new U. S. Office of 
Education bulletin on Supervision and Rural School Improvement 
by Annie Reynolds, associate specialist in school supervision. 

State-wide rural school supervision, or supervision practically state- 
wide, is found at the present time in six States: Wisconsin, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, California, New Jersey, and Connecticut, although 
the bulletin shows that some provision for local supervision of rural 
schools has been made in 30 States. Only 516 counties, however, 
out of 2,122 have established supervision. It is pointed out that 
no local county supervisors are employed in twelve States: Arizona, 
Colorado, Idaho, lowa, Kansas, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Washington, or Wyoming. 

Certain services of rural school supervisors are enumerated in the 
Office of Education study. Supervisors show better methods of 
instruction by demonstration lessons; they stimulate superior teachers 
to increased efficiency, and the discouraged to renewed effort; they 
increase the percentage of promotions in the primary grades, and 
thus eliminate much of the lamentable retardation in these grades; 
and they insure a satisfactory completion of the elementary cur- 
riculum by older pupils. 

Experiments made in limited areas in four States, South Dakota, 
Indiana, Michigan, and North Carolina, with the definite purpose 
of measuring results of supervision objectively are described in the 
Office of Education bulletin. Eminently satisfactory results are 
reported. 

Increased interest by city as well as country residents in the 
betterment of rural schools, and a suggestion by Mrs. 8S. M. N. 
Marrs in 1928, then President of the National Congress of Parents 
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and Teachers that the Office of Education prepare a bulletin espe- 
cially adapted to further the campaign for extension of rural school 
supervision, prompted the publication of the bulletin dealing with 
this subject. It is expected to be helpful to study clubs formed 
in connection with parent-teacher associations and similar organiza- 


tions, as well as to superintendents and teachers interested in rural 
school supervision extension. 
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, In 1931 the big drive in mankind’s war upon Narcotic Drug 
ay Addiction is a general International Conference, opening in Geneva, 
a a May 27th, to cut down the excessive manufacture of high-powered, 
4 habit-forming Narcotic Drugs. This has been the principal ques- 


tion before the recent Conference of manufacturing nations held in 
London. 


Let all programs in observance of Narcotic Education Week this 
year feature this question and hold up to public scorn, this hideous 


a cer 8 ate : 
ee) violation of the Treaty obligations entered into by the Nations in 
Ba the Hague Convention of 1912 and the Geneva Convention of 1925, 


in both of which the civilized nations solemnly pledged themselves 
to limit the production of habit-forming narcotic drugs to the medi- 
| cal needs of the world. The experts of the League of Nations have 
is estimated these needs at about 350 tons in terms of crude opium 
while they report the production at over 8,000 tons. 

Let every discussion enlarge upon this major crime against 
humanity, this great sin against God and man and help to gen- 
| . erate a consuming fire of public indignation. (For additional 
ft information in English, write the New York office, and in French 
write to the European office, 3 rue Butini, Geneva, Switzerland.) 





To show the geography of good stories is the purpose of the new 
literary map which Paul Paine of the Syracuse Public Library has 
prepared. Good stories have followed the flag from East to West, 
they crossed the Atlantic coast range. they followed the trail of 
the pioneers with Hamlin Garland’s father and the men and women 
in the Covered Wagons, they came back from the Pacific coast in 
the mighty stories of Bret Harte, and they showed to the world the 
life of the Mississippi as Mark Twain and Edna Ferber have seen it. 
\; From the quiet studies of old New England life as Hawthorne 
. and Sara Orne Jewett and Miss Alcott portrayed it to the stirring 

adventures of cowboys and gold seekers, the Map of Good Stories 

traces the development of American fiction: and following the period 
of exnansion the Map shows how good fiction, the truest picture 
: of human life, has grown within the lands of promise. 
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But the Map of Good Stories does more than this. As the chil- 
dren of the older generation used to do, it shows in the lettering 
on the margin the literature of the Old World on the East, the 
literature of Canada on the North, of the Latin civilization on the 
South, of the great Pacific on the West. 

It was in 1925 that the first Map of Good Stories was published, 
thousands of copies found their place in schools and libraries in 
this and other countries. William Allen White, Zane Grey, Booth 
Tarkington and many other authors have written letters of appre- 
ciation. The map, which originated in a small cover design for a 
library book list, has become a valuable guide to many students and 
readers. 

Mr. Paine publishes the map, and Frieda F. Gates, 602 Euclid 
Ave., Syracuse, N. Y., is his sales agent. The map is sold at $1.00, 
size 17” x 22”. Key to titles mentioned, 15 cents additional. 

And here is the New Map of Good Stories. 
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Book Reviews 


ART IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. By Margaret E. Mathias 
Introduction by Bessie Lee Gambrill. Charles Scribner’s Sons. This 
is a book that should aid elementary teachers and pupils to see and 
apply the principles of art so as to make them able to know what to 
do,—and go and do it. There are ten chapters; they are as follows: 
Art and the Elementary School; Fundamental Principles of Art Edu- 
eation; Drawing; Design; Color; Lettering; Page Arrangement and 
the Art Problem in Making Posters and Booklets; The Use of Indus- 
trial Arts Materials in the Elementary Grades; Art Appreciation, and 
The Art Curriculum for the Elementary Grades; and Index. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY CATALOG ISSUE FOR 1929-1930. Published 
by the University. It is much larger than would seem. One might 
spend many a day or night reading it,—and envying the young men 
and women who are there, getting the help, inspiration and ability 
to make their lives useful and grand. “Going to college” is a different 
thing from what it used to be. We are “specializing” nowadays, We 
know more and work harder, and here, in such universities and col- 
leges we are getting our work and play. And Boston is the “Hub.” 
Good fellows and girls are there, and they will go out,—thousands of 
them, every year, to do their duty; and they do it well! 


We have but little space to review the following books: From the 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., MODERN SCHOOL 
ARITHMETIC, Book One, and Book Two. By John R. Clark, Arthur 
S. Otis and Caroline Hatton. These are illustrated by Florence J. and 
Margaret C. Hoopes. There are also others; the series reaches through 
to the eighth school year. They are admirably illustrated, and the 
text is found to be effective. Such a series will be found especially 
useful and will make the study attractive, as well as up to the recom- 
mendations of the National Committee on Mathematical Requirements. 


TEACHING THE BRIGHT PUPIL. By Fay Adams and Walker 
Brown. New York, N. Y., Henry Holt and Company, Something that 
every teacher needs to have. It will help you to help others! 


PROGRESSIVE BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, Boston and New York. An introductory course, such as every 
backward pupil should have, and the brighter ones also will find it 


excellent. 
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THE SCIENCE OF EVERYDAY LIFE. By Edgar F. Buskirk, Ph.D., 
and Edith Lillian Smith, A.B., assisted by Walter L. Nourse, A.B. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Price $1.60, Teaches what everyone ought 
to know,—The Air and How We Use It; Water and How We Use It; 
Food and How We Use It; Homes and Clothing; The Work of the 


World. It is up to date, and a book that all normal young people will 
delight in. 


CAMPING AND EDUCATION. By Bernard S. Mason, Ohio State 
University. The McCall Company, publishers. The Problem; Character 
Effects of Camping; Camp Control; Camp Leadership; Method of Camp 
Programming; Activities, ete. 283 pages. Whoever goes camping should 
have this book. Price $3.00, 


THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRONOMY, $2.00, The Macmillan Com- 
pany. It belongs in the Rural Textbook Series. It is by Franklin 8. 
Harris, Ph.D., and George Stewart, Ph.D. Revised edition. The chap- 
ters are interesting and up to date. Parts are The Plant, The Plants 
Structure, Functions, The Plant as a Factory; Part II, The Soil; Part 
III, Field Crops; Part IV, Field Management. There are 17 Appen- 
dices, which pick up things that are important, but there has been no 
place for in the regular chapters, 


CHARACTER THROUGH CREATIVE EXPERIENCE. By William 
Clayton Bower. The University of Chicago Press. There are 15 chap- 
ters, wisely told, on such things as the following, viz.: Education as 
Creative Experience, Fundamental Assumptions, Personality Achieved 
through Experience, The Unit of Learning, Steps of Self-Learning, A 
Community of Learning, Religion and Character, Motivation, Religion 
and Character, and others. Price is $2.50. 


The little folk will delight to have THE KELPIES RUN AWAY. By 
Etta Austin Blaisdell. Illustrated by Clara Atwood Fitts. School edi- 
tion. 65¢. Little, Brown and Company. Text and illustrations are 
excellent. And the little book is attractive for the young people who 
have not yet become old enough to scorn “The Little Folks.” 


THE NORMAL DIET. By W. D. Sansum, M.S., M.D., F.A.C.P. Third 
revised edition. St. Louis, the C. V. Mosby Company. Price $1.50 (134 
pages). The Contents shows the following, viz.: Bulk Required; Acid- 
Ash Type of Acidosis; Acetone Type of Acidosis; Caloric Requirement 
of the Body; The Proteine; The Mineral Requirement; The Vitamin 
Requirement; The Water Requirement; Diet Menus; Appendix. 
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FIFTY FAMOUS LETTERS OF HISTORY. By Curtis Gentry. 208 
pages. Price $2.00. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, N. Y. 
The first letter is Socrates to King Ochus; then Alexander the Great 
to Darius; and so on, down to Woodrow Wilson to Robert Lansing. 
Entertaining, useful for knowledge, excellent for training! Good read- 
ing for the young and old. 


From the Macmillan Company, in the Modern Readers’ Series, ROB- 
INSON CRUSOE. By Daniel Defoe. Edited with an Introduction by 
Henry Clinton Hutchins, Assistant Professor of English, University of 
Michigan. Price $0.80. 


Same publishers, THE TEACHING OF SECONDARY MATHEMATICS. 
By Jasper O. Hassler (Univ. of Oklahoma) and Roland R. Smith (Central 
High School, Springfield, Mass.). Edited by Earle Raymond Hedrick. 
This is an excellent textbook in a long list of mathematical texts 
edited by Professor Hedrick. Price $2.50. 


The Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago, Ill, sends us the follow- 
ing books, viz. PETER MAKES GOOD, AND STORIES OF OTHER 
DOGS. By Gertrude Thomas. 75c. Illustrated. Also ADVENTURES 
IN STORYLAND. A second reader. By Frances Lillian Tayler. 72c. 
Illustrated. And PUPPET PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. By Florence 
McClurg Everson. Contains thirty drawings and photographs of the 
scenes. $1. All ordinary children will be delighted with these books, 
and they will learn to read better and quicker by using them. 


500 BOOKS FOR THE SENIOR HIGH LIBRARY. Compiled by Meta 
Schmidt, under the direction of a Committee of the American Library 
Association. Chicago, American Library Association. Price 35¢c. Also 
from the same publishers, SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE. By Hanna 
Astrup Larsen. 


From the Teachers College, Columbia University, AN ACCOUNTING 
PROGRESS AND ATTENDANCE OF RURAL SCHOOL CHILDREN IN 
DELAWARE. By Hermann Cooper, Ph.D, Contribution to Education, 
No. 422. Cloth, $1.75. This study will help conditions that are con- 
fronting the progress of all rural schools. It should help all teachers 
and parents and the public to do more to aid children in the rural 
districts and prepare themselves for life in the city or wherever they go. 


PURE SCIENCE REVIEWED. Compiled by Edward Durant. Thomas 
Salisbury, 78 East 10th Street, N. Y. Brief history of astronomy, New- 
ton’s law assailed, etc. Paper covers. 
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GRADED LIST OF BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. Compiled by Nora 
Buest, under the direction of a Committee of the American Library 
Association, Anne T. Eaton, Chairman. Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1930. 


A MANUAL TO ACCOMPANY AMERICAN HISTORY, By Thomas 
M. Marshall and Edgar B. Wesley. The Macmillan Company. Paper 
covers. Besides a summary of the text, there are bibliographies, appen- 
dices, ete., that are excellent. 


Also, from the Macmillan Company, we have a SOLID GEOMETRY, 
by Roland R. Smith (Head of Mathematics Department, Central High 
School, Springfield, Mass.), and Leland W. Smith of the same high 
school. Price $1.24. 232 pages, and an index. 


\ HEALTH REVUE. A pageant of health activities and rules. 
Adapted for Junior High Schools. By Margaret Strassler. Introduc- 
tion by T. M. Muir, Cincinnati, 0. A. S. Barnes and Company, New 
York, N. Y. Price $1.50. 


Another book from the Crowell Company is THE EDITORIAL PAGE. 
By Robert W. Jones, University of Washington. Price $2.00. The 
editorial pages of most papers, Mr. Jones states, have “become less 
personal in tone and have broadened.” “The old bitter, partisan poli- 
tics, once the primary theme of most newspapers, has given way to 
the broad platform of civic betterment.” 


From D. C. Heath and Company, the following: A MIRROR FOR 
AMERICANS. Edited by Essie Chamberlain, Belongs to the “Golden 
Key Series.” Others are: A MIRROR FOR AMERICANS, SIR ROGER 
DE COVERLEY PAPERS, JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL POETRY, ete. 


THE NEW EDUCATION IN EUROPE. By Frederick William Roman, 
A.B., A.M. (Yale), Ph.D, (Berlin), Docteuries Lettres (Paris). Second 
edition, revised, enlarged and reset. E. P. Dutton & Co. 438 pages. 


From T. Y. Crowell Company, New York, N. Y. IN SEARCH OF 
AMERICA. By Lucey Lockwood Hazard. $3.75. A book of 608 pages 
that will be appreciated by all the world, especially by Americans. 
The author takes her title from a quotation from Waldo Frank: “We 
all go forth to seek America. And in the seeking we create her. In 
the quality of our search shall be the nature of the America that we 
create.” 
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PARLIAMENTARY LAW. By Edith Theall Chafee. A digest of 
the rules of order. A small book, but containing all the principal laws 
and practices of the subjects, such as Parliamentary Law, Organiza- 
tion, Business Procedure, Motions of All Kinds, The Vote, Duties of 
Officers, Committees, etc. Price $1. T. Y. Crowell Company, N. Y. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By William Allan Neil- 
son, Ph.D., LL.D., and Ashley Horace Thorndike, Ph.D., L.H.D. The 
Macmillan Company. $1.60. Literature as a living thing, full treat- 
ment given to authors and works, care taken not to tire the reader 
with an excess of detail relating to minor figures, main epochs and 
movements, chief types of literature, etc., are made, throughout the 
book. The student will feel that the book is helpful. It will interest 
him. It will lead him on to a love of reading. 


NEW ENGLAND ESSAYS by Edward H. Packard is $1.50 postpaid 
to the New England and Middle States; add 5% to all other states 
east of the Mississippi River, and 10% to states west of the Mississippi 
River. The book is 8%” x 10%”, and has 176 illustrations. It makes 
a good showing on the counter and you will find it a good seller. The 
book has already had a remarkable sale. People are talking about it 
and sales will increase with reviews and comments from critics who 
have been gripped by this book and its appeal to the lay public. This 
is an unusual book, both as to its style and make-up, and many will 
be attracted by its fine appearance and striking illustrations. Address— 
New England Publishing Co., P.O. Box 51, Harvard Station, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


From Little, Brown and Company, Boston, Mass. THE NEW PIO- 
NEERS. By Mary H. Wade. With Illustrations. The Pioneers are 
Thomas Alva Edison, Theodore Roosevelt, George Washington Goethals, 
Herbert Clark Hoover, Henry Ford, Richard Evelyn Byrd, Luther Bur- 
bank. There are portraits of them all, and in places that are personal. 
The book will charm the boys and girls, and make them better and more 
thoughtful. 


PROGRAM FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE. By 
Lucile F, Fargo. Chicago, American Library Association, 1930. The 
Table of Contents is helpful in giving a glance at the History of Chil- 
dren’s Library Work, Origin and Growth of the Elementary School 
Library Idea, The Nature of Organized School Service and the Personal 
Required, Types of Elementary School, The Reading Laboratory, etc. 
The book will be sure to interest young folks and make them readers 
for life. 
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PROBLEMS IN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Walter J. Gif- 
ford and Clyde P. Shorts. Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc. Includes 
fresh or recent materials; the usability either as a basal text or as a 
companion reading book in connection with some basal textbook; organ- 
izing the material most helpful to the student both in preparation for 
teaching and for his growth in efficiency. Figures and tables are abun- 
dant, and will be found useful. There are 662 pages in all, with Supple- 
mentary Learning Exercises and Suggestions for Further Reading. 


POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE UNITED STATES. By R. W. Kelsey. 
25c. By the same, INTERNATIONALISM; same Author and price. ' 


By D. C. Heath and Company, LEARNING TO SPELL (for College 
Students), by Julia Norton McCorkle. From The World Book Co., 
EXAMINATIONS SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO AND TODAY. Price 20c. 
From Hall & McCreary Company, Chicago, Ills. GRAY KITTEN AND 
HER FRIENDS, Illustrated in color. From Child Study Association of 
America we have, CHILD STUDY GROUPS AT HEADQUARTERS, 1930- 
1931; and STUDY GROUPS, LECTURES AND CONFERENCES. FED- 
ERAL FARM BOARD, for the year ending June 30, 1930, U. S, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. From The World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson, STANDARD GRADUATION EXAMINATION 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, by Arthur 8. Otis, Ph.D., and J. S. 
Orleans, Ph.D. From The Macmillan Company, DIRECTED STUDY 
GUIDES FOR STEVENSON'S 'TREASURE ISLAND, by Alma Leonhardy 
and Grace W. Hogoboom. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY, by Florence H. Wilson 
and Howard E. Eugene Wilson. Price 75 cents. McKinley Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia. 


Also the MARYWOOD READERS,—The Marywood First-Year Manual. 
By Sister Mary Estelle. To accompany “Tom and Ruth Stories, and 
Friends of Ours.” 


Also, STORIES AND JOURNEYS. Price 80 cents. By Sister Mary 
Estelle. And TEACHER’S BOOK, to accompany A Child’s Second Number 
Book. And KITTEN-KAT, by Blanche J. Dearborn, illustrated by A. 
Gladys Peck. 


From Macmillan Company. EVERYDAY PHYSICS. By Carleton John 
Lynde, Ph.D. Price $1.80. A First Course in Physics. The student is 
introduced to Machines, and to the Principles. 577 pages. Fully illus- 
trated. 
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WASHBURNE INDIVIDUAL ARITHMETIC. By Carleton Washburne, 
with the codperation of teachers in the Winnetka Public Schools and 
others. Kraft binding. Various paging. Books One to Twelve; Pad for 
Book 8; Test Book for Books 1 to 5; Correction Book for Books 1 to 5; 
Test Book for Books 6 to 12; Correction Book for Books 6 to 12; Key 
for Test Book for Books 1 to 12; Teacher’s Manual. Various prices, ap- 
proximately 40 cents each. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, World Book 
Company. 


Carleton Washburne’s work at Winnetka, Illinois, in individualizing 
instruction is justly renowned. The result of one of his most pains- 
taking and extensive studies is the Washburne Individual Arithmetic, 
Mr. Washburne has had the codperation not only of his own staff, but 
also of teachers and investigators in other school systems. Books One 
to Twelve, containing about 100 pages each, provide the pupil’s regular 
unit assignments. The Test Books are for diagnosing difficulties and, 
through the Key for Test Book, they are keyed to the Correction Books 
in which the pupils find the special practice they need. The system of 
diagnostic testing and remedial practice is a significant feature of the 
Individual Arithmetic. 


HISTORICAL FICTION, and Other Reading References for History 
Classes in the Junior and Senior High Schools. Compiled by Hannah 
Logasa. The McKinley Publishing Company. And SCHOOLS AND 
CLASSES FOR DELICATE CHILDREN, by James F. Rogers, M.D. From 
the U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


From The Bruce Publishing Company, LABORATORY STUDIES 
DEMONSTRATIONS, and PROBLEMS IN BIOLOGY. By Nathern Harvey 
Kingsley, M.Sc., and Edward J. Menge, Ph.D., Se.D. From McKinley Pub- 
lishing Company, Illustrated, WORKROOK FOR THE GRADES AND JUN- 
IOR HIGH SCHOOL, UNITED STATES HISTORY, BOOK ONE. Prepared 
by Charles A. Coulomb, Ph.D. And the same, BOOK TWO, THE NATION, 
1829-1930. Each, 44 cents. And GEOMETRY WORKBOOK, by H. 8. 
Kingsbury and R. R. Wallace; The Bruce Publishing Company. Harvard 
Bulletins in Education: STUDIES AND TESTS ON VERGIL’S AENEID, 
by Florence Waterman. 


From The Macmillan Company. A PREFACE TO LITERATURE, By 
R. R. Greenwood, M.A. (North High School, Worcester, Mass.). A brief 
survey of Literary forms: Prose, The Novel, The Short Prose Romance 
or Tale, The Short Story, The Essay, Biographical Writing, Books of 
Travel, The Drama, Poetry in Its Differing Forms. 





